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JNisceftanes. 


UCH criticism has of late been heard of the fact that 
the famous Ulster Division—the quintessence of that 
immense army mobilised by Sir Edward Carson_ to resist 
Home Rule—has not yet been sent to the front. The whole 
great army corps variously estimated at anything from 
100,000 to 200,000 men was, according to its leaders, fully 
prepared for action and practically on a war footing more 
than a year ago. And the fine flower of those bellicose 
heroes, the twenty thousand who plucked up courage to 
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enlist for a real war, have had the advantage of an additional 
year’s training. Still they have not been sent to face the 
Germans; they are, we must suppose, straining on the leash 
all the time, and bewailing the hard fate that hinders their 
emulating the example of their Catholic fellow-countrymen 
in Flanders and Gallipoli. It must be a consolation to those 
who are interested in those gallant would-be saviours of their 
country to know that they are not losing their time, and that 
their fine fighting spirit has found an appropriate outlet. 
One incident which shows this has hardly received the publi- 
city it deserves: the non-Catholic daily and weekly press 
has ignored it, and we looked in vain for any reference to it 
in the principal English Catholic weekly newspapers. Yet 
surely it was worth a paragraph among the war news. We 
think at least it is worthy of mention here. 

Less than a month ago two dozen or so of the heroes of 
this famous Ulster Division returning to camp at Ballycastle 
one fine evening, hilariously cursing the Pope according to 
their wont, set upon and brutally attacked with sticks and 
stones two or three defenceless Christian Brothers whom they 
met by the way; attacked them wifh such barbarity that one 
of them was badly injured about the head and his clothing 
saturated with blood. Even the officer in command of the 
soldiers described the attack as a ‘‘ dastardly outrage,’’ and 
yet ior this dastardly outrage the only two of the attacking 
party to be punished were let off by the police court magis- 
trates with a sentence of two months’ imprisonment, while 
a third escaped punishment by paying a fine of £1. We 
have no doubt these bold knight-errants thought that the 
game was wel! worth the candle, and we should not be sur- 
prised if the clement treatment accorded them resulted in 
quite a crop of similar ‘‘ dastardly outrages.’ During the 
past twelve months foolish boys and girls have been sent to 
gaol for periods of from three to six months for the crime of 
tearing a corner off a recruiting poster. It is, probably, con- 
sidered in accordance with the fitness of things that a 
“scrap of paper ’’ is of more value than the life of a Chris- 
tian Brother. In the circumstances it is hardly to be won- 
dered at that a certain minority of persons in Ireland seeing 
the favour constantly extended to the forces of ‘law and 
order’’ as represented by these Orange barbarians, are appa- 
rently inclined to emulate the recent example of the loyal 
North by calling to their aid the exponents of “ kultur ’? and 
‘‘frightfulness.”” If the choice really lay between the two, 
few would hesitate which to choose. 

September is the month dedicated to Our Lady of Sorrows, 
and there are few Catholics in the world, whatever way their 
sympathies lie, who will not echo with all their hearts the 
prayer of the Holy Father in his moving appeal to the belli- 
gerent nations issued on the anniversary of the outbreak of 
the war: ‘‘ May the merciful Jesus, through the intercession 
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of the Mother of Sorrows, grant that there may shine at 
length after so terrible a contest the calm and. radiant dawn 
of peace, image of His divine countenance.’’~ The almost 
universal respect with which the appeal has been received 
even by the non-Catholic press of the warring countries is, 
in itself, a striking testimony to the timeliness of the moment 
chosen by His Holiness for the issue of this formal plea for 
calm reflection on ‘‘the rights and just aspirations of the 
peoples’? at variance. Had it been sent forth sooner in the 
conflict, when the fires of mutual hate were at their height, 
as intemperate pacifists would have wished, it could not have 
made the powerful impression which it has certainly made on 
a world that has had time to realise something of the horrors 
of war. As it is, however hopeless the prospect of peace 
may seem to many, there are not wanting signs that ‘‘ the 
exchange of views’’ which the Holy Father longs for may 
not be so far distant. The world is weary of the war and 
sick of the useless and universal havoc caused by it. Even 
the nation which has prosecuted it most ruthlessly, and 
whose confidence in its own military and economic strength 
was so unbounded, seems to be feeling the strain. Ina 
recent article the Frankfurter Zeitung, speaking of the 
economic effects of the war on Germany, says: ‘‘ Our pro- 
ductive labour has in great part shrunk away, while millions 
ci the most skilled men are now diverted into the manufacture 
of war supplies. And what we make is no longer produc- 
tive good which till now meant new values and an increase 
of our national wealth. Where we formerly built houses, 
factories, machines, canals, merchant ships, now we produce 
only war material of every kind; the work of our hands dis- 
appears in the air as powder and lead. We are using up our 
resources, our capital. We save, but we ‘create no new 
reserves.’ These words denote a return to sanity. As to 
the effect of the prolongation of the war on Great Britain, 
and especially on Ireland, the recently-published letter of 
the Bishop of Limerick emphasising the appeal of the Holy 


Father must have given much food for thought to persons 
willing to think. 


Tlowever the conflict ends, if it is prolonged, it must bring 
universal disaster in its train. ‘‘ Unless reason comes soon 
to the countries of Europe,’’ says the German newspaper 
above quoted, “we are steering for European bankruptcy.” 
And this, after all, is not the most saddening aspect of the 
struggle: ‘‘ Europe, the garden of the ‘world, sown with 
corpses and with ruin,’’ ‘‘the thousands of young lives 
quenched every day on the fields of battle make answer ”’ 
in the words of the Holy Father ‘that the price of the long 
drawn-out struggle is great—too great.’’ God grant that 


this month of Our Lady of Sorrows may see the beginning 
of the end. 
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Sfie Wisdom of Habes. 


HE rain was coming down in torrents when Father Carey 
looked out of the landing window on his way up to 
bed. It was such a night in fact as would make the most 
apostolic pastor on earth think that no one of his well-known 
flock was. likely to be in need of his ministrations before the 
morrow, and that, barring the possibility of an accident, he 
might pass the next few hours unshadowed by the dread ofa 
sick call through the wind and rain of the black November 
night. 

But it is the unlooked-for that always happens, says some 
warning dictum; and so just half-an-hour after he had settled 
down (in spite of the driving rain against the window panes 
and the howling wind in the chimney) into the blissful uncon- 
sciousness of an unmusical sleep, a violent ringing at the 
front door bell brought him in an instant, wide awake if a 
trifle bewildered, to his feet. 

‘“Yes,’’ the messenger said, ‘the priest was wanted at 
once . . . the name and address were on that paper.’’ 

The name was unknown to him, but the address was that 
of a block of flats in the mansions close by, and ina very short 
while Father Carey stood in a strange room, on the rug before 
the ashes on the hearth, endeavouring to regain his breath 
after his hurried dash through the rain. ( 

The woman who had opened the door had said yes, it was 
quite right, but would he mind waiting while she asked if he 
might go up? She was a long while gone and he looked 
round the room in some curiosity. It was a large apartment 
with thick dark carpet and curtains, no doubt designed to 
deaden the sounds from the busy road outside; the owner 
was evidently a student, for the walls were lined with shelves 
weighted with sombre-looking volumes, and on the broad 
table in the centre sheaves of manuscript and still more books 
were piled in picturesque confusion. A nearer Anspection 
revealed the fact that the majority of the books were learned 
tomes in many tongues on Anthropology, Ethnology, 
Positivism, Socialism and kindred subjects. A pile of papers 
lay on the floor by the great armchair near the hearth— 
scattered about as if they had fallen in disorder from the tired 
hand of the reader. Almost unconsciously Father Carey 
stooped to gather them up; he saw they were proof sheets and 
his eyes rested on what was apparently the title page: ‘‘ A 
Theory for the Perfection of Life,’ by Professor George H. 
Spencer Berry. , 

He recognised the name as that he had read on the card 
left at the presbytery a short while previously, and as he 
mentally began to hope his services were not required 
at that time of night to argue or discuss any of these 
abstruse ’ologies or ‘isms, the door opened and the 
woman looking in, asked if he would come up? . . . 


ay 
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The room he was shown into was large and sombre as the 
other; the huge heavily-curtained four-poster standing out 
from the opposite wall seemed to dominate the apartment, 
and he was almost startled as a littte figure of a woman in a 
black-dress came out from beyond it. Her scanty grey hair 
was drawn back from her tired, anxious face and her thin 
hands clasped and unclasped nervously. 

‘Tt is good of you to come,’’ she whispered, *‘ my brother 
is asleep; but he may wake any moment. He wished me to 
Jeave you with him alone.” 

Father Carey nodded. 

‘‘Ts he a Caholic?’’ he asked. 

The little old lady shook her head and a bewildered look 
came into her eyes. ‘‘ No,” she said, ‘‘ that’s why I can’t 
understand . . . but he seemed so anxious, I had to 
promise to send for you.” 

Father Carey nodded again. 

‘‘ Quite right,’ he said. ‘* I will stay with him now if you 
like. You look very tired . has he been ill long?” 

‘‘Only since yesterday—he had a seizure. Thank you so 
much—there is the bell if you should want to call before I 
come back. He may wake any instant, he never sleeps for 
long.”’ 

She went quietly out and the priest sat down beside the 
bed. In the dim shaded light he could faintly see the dark 
form lying among the pillows, but the shadow of the curtain 
lay across the face and he began to make conjectures from the 
thin wrinkled hand lying on the coverlet near him. It was 
the hand of an old man, and the priest asked himself whether 
it was the hazy remembrance of a long-ago study of palmistry 
or the suggestiveness of the books in the room below which 
made him see precision, directness and tenacity of purpose 
in the bent fingers and honesty and kindness in the wrinkled, 
open palm. ' 

It was very still; the rain and wind driving and slashing 
outside could hardly be heard through the heavy protecting 
curtain, and the faint breathing of the old man, the tick-tick- 
tick of the clock above the chimney and the occasional sub- 
sidence of the embers in the grate became after a while so 
«monotonous that he found himself gradually succumbing 
to their soporific influence. A violent nod of the head 
jerked him suddenly into wakefulness and he became aware 
that the old man had awakened too and was watching him 
from beyond the curtain which his thin hand now held back. 

The priest was at once alert. 

‘You asked to see me, I think,’’ he said. ‘‘ I am Father 
Carey . . . from St. Thomas’. Your messenger came 
for me a while ago.” 

The answering voice from the shadow of the bed was very 
thin and quavering, but the tenacity of purpose which Father 
“Carey had thought to descry in the hand was none the less 
apparent in the deliberation with which the faint tones stated 
Aheir owner’s wishes. 
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‘Thank you; yes, | asked for a priest. I wish to be. . - 
to be received. [ think that is right, is it not ?’’ 

** Quite right,’’ said the priest briskly. ‘‘ Have you 

‘There is not much time,’’ persisted the old voice. ‘‘I 
may not see the dawn. What o’clock is it now ?” 

‘A little past midnight.”’ 


7” 


“Ah . . . well, you see I may not delay. J know 
what I must do. I believe in God, I believe in Christ the 
Redeemer, I believe all the Catholic Church teaches . . - 
(I have read a great deal about it lately) . . . and I wish 
to be baptised. I think that is sufficient ?”’ 

““Quite sufficient . . . But you 2 


““Very good. Then please begin at once.’’ 

A very little while later, when the baptismal waters were 
still shining on his brow, Professor George H. Spencer 
Berry, D.Sc., sat up in bed and looked straight before him ; 
he probably saw beyond the bust of Haeckel which stood 
directly in his line of vision. 

“‘ Vitam sine termino,”’ he said distinctly, ‘‘ Nobis donet in 
Patria.”’ 

And then he lay back and died. 


(i.) 


Polly Smith came down Packer’s Lane at a surprising rate, 
surprising that is, when you took into consideration the 
crutch which, because of the nerveless foot trailing lifelessly 
beside its fellow, was the only thing which made locomotion 
at any speed at all possible. But perhaps because she had 
never been used to anything else, Polly’s gaunt little form pro- 
gressed very well indeed, and she came into Victoria Street 
with such velocity that, to the onlooker at least, the old 
gentleman with whom she collided at the corner certainly 
appeared to come off second best. He himself did not seem 
to think so, however, for, when he had readjusted his hat 
and his glasses and beheld Polly standing, half scared and 
half defiant, before him, his face assumed an expression of 
the deepest contrition. 

‘““My dear child,’ he said with concern, ‘‘ have I hurt 
you? How very careless of me, to be sure. Why, your’e 
no more than a shrimp. . . . I might have : 
But tell me, are you sure you’re not hurt ?” 

‘“No,”’ said Polly ambiguously. 

“You're not? . . . Ah, well now, that’s all right. 
How is it you have a crutch ?”’ 

‘ Don’t know,” she answered rather astonished (no one 
in Packer’s Lane ever evinced any interest in the crutch). 
‘* Always had it,’’ she volunteered after a pause. Further 
conversation elicited the fact that Polly had ‘‘ always had”’ 
various other undesirable qualifications, the number of which 
another might have regarded as so many obstacles in Life’s 
uncertain race, but she herself seemed rather proud of. And 
among them all was one which a glance at her wizened little 


face made as apparent as the more obvious crutch, although 
Polly herself in her blissful ignorance had no suspicion that. 
the kind old gentleman who pressed sixpence into her hand 
at parting, had silently placed her in that sad category of 
humanity labelled ‘‘ Mentally Deficient.”’ 

Polly happened to fit in with a subject which was occupy-. 
ing his mind very much just then, and so the old gentleman. 
went home to his book-lined sanctum, and in the midst of his. 
learned tomes and his piles of manuscript, thought a great 
deal about her. 

Here, he said to himself, wasa case in point. . . . This. 
child, born into the world maimed and crippled from the © 
start, handicapped in every possible manner, cut off through 
poverty, suffering and mental and physical deformity from 
the enjoyment of everything which makes life the joyous,. 
kindly thing it should be, was a direct proof that the only 
possible manner of ruling the world so that all alike should. 
share in an equality of good, was by the principles of that 
broad and enlightened Humanitarianism he was spending 
his life to establish and propagate. Religion which defended 
the so-called rights of such a waif as Polly Smith, merely 
tended thereby to foster and encourage the disabilities of 
which she was such an unhappily perfect example. Yes, in 
time to come, no doubt the doctrine of the Survival of the. 
Fittest would be supported not only by the consensus of 
public opinion but backed up by the sanction and assistance: 
of the Law, under whose enlightened sway such things as. 
crutches and consumption and Mental Deficients would be: 
no more. 

And as the Professor set to work with renewed zeal on his 
MSS. and, all unconscious that her ‘‘ case’? was deemed 
sufiiciently interesting to absorb the attention and support 
the arguments of a learned Professor, Polly hopped about all 
day on her one leg and her crutch and at night lay down, 
sometimes to cry herself to sleep because of the pain in her: 
back, and sometimes to lie wide awake in the darkness, think- 
mg and puzzling her muddled little head about the strange 
stories she had been told in school, in which church and. 
singing and a Beautiful Lady and a little Baby and Angels. 
and good ’evens were all confusedly mixed up. 


(ii.) 


The month of July was one of the rainiest on record; like a 
mature and therefore much more decided April, it presented’ 
the world with alternating spells of brilliant sunshine and’ 
drenching showers. Inspired with the optimism born of the 
first people sallied forth, arrayed in muslins and straw hats, 
only to fall the limp and bedraggled victims of the treachery 
of the heavenly barometer. And so it was that on one even-. 
ing early in the month Professor George H. Spencer Berry 
bolted with undignified hurry into the shelter of Westminster 
Cathedral. He stood for a moment carefully wiping his silk 
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hat and then he suddenly became aware that away in the dim 
distance, something was going on; he could see points of 
light high up in the mist and a faint sound of music stole 
down the aisle. A glance round as the door behind him 
opened to admit a new comer, showed him the rain still 
coming down in torrents and rushing in a miniature flood 
across the pavement, and so he turned and walked slowly up 
the aisle, led as he would himself have told you, solely by 
‘curiosity. 

A number of people were gathered at the farther end, and 
beyond the beautiful brass gates in front of them, a priest 
and his acolytes knelt before the candle-lit altar. The odour 
of fragrant incense floated on the misty air and the Professor, 
who knew of course theoretically what it all signified, shook 
his head in a pitying kind of way (but no doubt his Angel 
noted that that same head was politely ‘uncovered all the 
while). 

He stood behind the kneeling congregation, waiting for 
developments; just when the music grew louder and a low 
chorus of voices began to sing, a shrill and decidedly hearty 
if somewhat unmusical treble attracted his attention, and 
there, almost beside him he suddenly recognised the little 
crippled heroine of the great Argument in favour of that 
particular theory of Humanitarianism advocated by himself. 
Polly was singing with the rest, and even in the unfamiliar 
Latin her shrill voice glibly expressed the doctrines so 
patiently impressed on her muddled brain by ‘‘ Teacher ”’ up 
at St. Thomas’. 

““O Salutaris Hostia, 
Que celi pandis ostium . . .” 


‘Yes, of course this was the worship of the Sacrament which 
Roman Catholics believed to be their God. . . . It was 
terrible that here in, the heart of London such tenets. should 
be held and fostered by the hypnotic influence of this vast 
shadowy building, the subtle power of incense, of lights and 
vestments and faint music. . . . Undoubtedly these things 
had power, for it was a strangely peaceful atmosphere that 
surrounded the lighted altar and the little knot of kneeling 
people; each and all so devoutly intent on the one object of 
their thoughts that even the jarring note of Polly’s poor 
deformed and ‘crippled body seemed to sink into its place in 
their attitude of praise and worship. 


“* Et vitam sine termino, 
Nobis donet in Patria ”’ 


sang Polly shrilly at his elbow, all unconscious of the mourn- 
ful shake of the head with which her words were noted, and 
then a moment later, in the rustle which succeeded the hush 
and the sound of the little bell, she seized her crutch and 
hopped away down the aisle followed by the pitying glance 
of the old gentleman, and followed no doubt, too, by a hene- 
diction from his very patient Guardian Angel. ; ; 
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“Life without end . . .’’ he said to himself. What a 
wonderful, foolish hope! Of course it was to that life these 
people looked for the righting of all the wrongs of this; a lite 
where Polly for instance would play happily, running about. 
for ever on two sound legs, with clear vision in her eyes and 
childlike laughter bubbling from her rosy lips. . . . It 
was no doubt very beautiful but none the less pathetic to 
know how many people cheated themselves into happiness 
with this fond hope of a future eternity of perfection, while 
here at hand lay the present certainty for them to make into. 
the great realisation of the longings of their hearts. . 

How much happier would the world be, he reflected, if it 
but rightly understood . . . that child for instance 
again, had his principles only been in force in the previous. 
generation, would now be a healthy, useful member of society, 
happy to run the course of her span of life in the complete 
satisfaction of ‘‘ mens sana in corpore sano.”’ 

Polly herself would probably have been unable to express. 
the thought had it occurred to her, but suddenly, from some- 
where, there sprang into the Professor’s mind the objection 
that the crippled child might very reasonably prefer her own 
hope of a perfect ‘‘ Vitam sine termino . . . ’ to the 
limited ‘‘span’’ of satisfaction accorded her by a passing 
world. 

After all, ideals were intangible enough sometimes. 

at least they had as much power as lights and 
music and incense) but who was the happier for a shattered 
idol or a dissipated dream of the beautiful ? 

Polly went home in the drenching rain to go to bed 
(because her clothes had to be dried) and to dream of Ideals. 
which one day would come true for ever, and the Professor 
hailed a taxi and went back to write many pages about a myth 
which he hoped would be true in a hundred years’ time. .. « 
But that night he set himself a strange problem which was 
something like this: 


Find the equation between: Professor George H. Spencer 
Berry who, with 78 years of 
experience and 40 of diligent: 
study behind him, bases all 
his hopes for the future on 
the problematical acceptance 
by the world of a doctrine 
which may benefit the rest of 
Humanity for Time . . 

and 
Polly Smith, who, with. no 
asset but a 1o-year old gift 
of Faith, bases her hope for 
the future on an Ideal which 
will last for Eternity .... 


But now you know the result of his solution. 


Lucy M. Curb. 
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Sfie Hoty Rood in Daity Like 
and Popular Tradition. 


~ ACH of the Calendar Festivals of the Cross comme- 
morates, as we all know, a special incident in the 
history of the Holy Rood. But the more popular name of 
the September Feast—‘‘ Holy Cross Day ’’—allows us a large 
Margin in the way of seasonable and appropriate thoughts. 
Nothing that the Cross means, or has ever meant, to 
humanity can be logically excluded; and so we may be ex- 
cused if, in this little paper, we leave the high-roads of 
history and dogma, and track the Sign of Redemption through 
some of its homelier triumphs, through the bye-ways of daily 
life and popular lore. 

It has been well said that, as the fervent lover sees some 
resemblance to the features of his beloved, or some hint of 
her presence, in the most unlikely objects and unpromising 
Surroundings, devout imagination, in every age, has traced 
some likeness to the Holy Rood in all created things. 

Early Christian writers delighted to observe that the world 
itself, with its four cardinal points, bore a resemblance to a 
great cross. The North and South represented the upright 
stem; the East and West were as the extended arms. It is 
easy to see that, according to such a metaphor, the whole 
population of the world would be regarded as less than the 
instrument that had redeemed it; since it could be contained 
within that instrument, as within protecting walls or em- 
bracing arms. 

The vigour and beauty of this allegory evidently appealed 
to Dante, and suggested his own vision of “ the Inhabited 
‘Cross,”’ surrounded by the stars of heaven, and containing 
the souls of those who had died in righteous warfare, and who 
now found their life in the Cross of Christ. 

Here we get the master-key of Early Christian imagery. 
The Cross was so completely the symbol of Christ that life 
in it was understood at once to be identical with life in Him. 
There was no possibility of mistake for the devout eye and 
ear. 

Early Christian frescoes of the Trinity were often content 
to represent the Second Person by a simple Cross, placed 
between the figures of the Father and the Paraclete. It was 
encugh. No elaboration was either needed, or felt to be 
needed. 

For, now, the Sign that the proud and sensitive converts 
from Paganism and Judaism had once regarded with scorn or 
horror, had come into its Kingdom! It had the instant re- 
cognition and passionate homage that spring from remorse- 
ful love. To such love, the Cross can never seem a mere 
emblem of the Beloved. It is as the actual form under which 
the Beloved has chosen to manifest Himself to those He has 
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called to suffer with Him; to drink His cup, and to be, like 
Him, obedient to a death of shame. ot 

But, in due time, the Church passed out of the Valley of 
the Shadow. The cause of Christ became the popular cause ; 
and the Sign of Salvation was glorified on Kings’ banners. ° 


““O Crux, splendidior cunctis astris!”? 


Brighter, indeed, than all the stars did the Holy Rood 
shine forth in the daily life of medizeval Christendom. The 
old shame and shrinking were entirely gone; and the new 
wisdom that was to see folly in the Cross of Christ was not 
yet born. And so the Rood became in a practical. as well as 
a mystical sense, the Tree of Life. The energies, not only 
of the individual, but of the community too, flowered and 
fruited from it. It was the natural centre of social mirth, and 
business transactions, and love-making, and all the chief 
affairs of existence. 

Every parish had, at least, one Cross—prominent enough 
to be used as a land-mark and a rallying point; a place of 
departure and return; and a sanctuary for, outcasts and 
fugitives. 

Of the typical Irish cross, with its massive plainness and 
austerity, an Irish historian has well said that it is a simple 
symbol of Christianity and eternity, without attempt at 
elaboration. 

Perhaps it may also symbolize for some of us the essential 
gravity and chastity of the Irish soul existing eternally 
beneath the gaiety and apparent license of revels and wakes, 
cross-road dances, and the like. At any rate, it is significant 
to remember that the severe parish-cross was deliberately 
fashioned as a witness of these communal merrymakings; and 
that its presence was not felt as a rebuke, or a discordant 
element. 

The relations between the Holy Rood and the daily life of 
the Middle Ages are notable for their loving familiarity ; for 
the intimacy that casts out fear. The ancient boundary cross, 
near the church of Kilnaboy, on which are carved two human 
faces, and two hands joined in a friendly clasp, illustrates 
those relations in a simple and vivid fashion. The cross’ may, 
indeed, commemorate some now forgotten quarrel and recon- 
ciliation of two neighbours; but the deeper thought of the 
friendship between God and man, obtained through the death 
of Christ, could not have been far absent from the minds of 


those who set it up, and chose to make it a confidant, and a 


means of recording their personal experience. ; 

In Catholic England, the same assurance of the sympathy 
of the Holy Rood meets us at every turn. 

It was to the Cross that one of the fiercest and most war- 
like of English kings looked for comfort, in his hour of grief ; 
marking each halting-place in the long funeral-journey (from 
Harby, near Lincoln, to the Abbey of Westminster) of his ° 


well-loved wife, Eleanor of Castile, with a costly decorated 
rood, in the shadow of whieh the sad camp could be made, 
and the appropriate prayers recited. These welleknown 
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‘‘Eleanor crosses’’ are not only interesting for their own sakes- 
The few of their number that have been spared by time and 
Puritan zeal, and the beautiful replicas, skilfully fashioned 
aiter the original designs, that we owe to modern art,” are 
silent witnesses to a custom that was as second nature to high 
and low, rich and poor alike. The difference was only in 
the ostentation and importance the great were able to give to 
their observance. The high-cross of each parish churchyard 
gave to each funeral procession the signal to halt and pray;. 
and some idea of the force and meaning of this may be 
gathered from the fact that the halting at crosses was. specially 
cited by the Reformation Commission as a habit that must 
be abolished, and sternly interdicted wherever found.  . 

A very interesting type of churchyard-rood is the Weeping, 
or Penitential, Cross, used as a Station in penitential pil- 
grimages and processions; and furnished with a _ niched 
pedestal, so that the penitents could surround it, kneeling. 
Very few of these ancient Weeping Crosses now remain; but 
their great number and their assured place in common life and. 
thought are quaintly indicated by the old English proverbial 
phrase: ‘‘ He will come home by weeping cross! ’’—which. 
was once the ordinary way of expressing the opinion that a 
person would repent of some particular course. 

Suggestive, too, is the practice of affixing a cross to a 
declaration or agreement, to take the place of a signature. 
This substitution, made as it often is without a thought of 
religion, is, essentially, a religious act ; an appeal to the Cross 
to witness the bargain made, and the determination to fulfil it. 
The illiterate Christian, unable to speak for himself, is vir- 
tually asking the Sign, in which he puts his faith, to speak 
for him; and, if he gives the matter any logical consideration, 
he will see the mockery of setting such a seal to a dishonour- 
able or un-Christian bargain. 

In the Breton legend of Mao Kergarec, who, ground down 
by his landlord, the Seigneur, and burdened, in extreme 
poverty, with a numerous family, makes a bargain with the 
devil, to exchange his soul for a daily allowance of a thousand 
crowns, we get this idea expressed with sufficient force. For 
Mao, who cannot write, is represented as boasting that he 
can, at any rate, ‘‘ make a very good cross’’; whereon the 
Evil One hastily bids him to make a circle, ‘‘ which will be 
quite sufficient without anything more.’’+ 

‘The inference that the introduction of the Sign of Redemp- 
tion would have brought the unholy bargain to nought, is 
obvious; and has a homely vigour of its own. The root of 
the matter is seldom lacking from the true folk-tale. Sacred 
things are not always treated with formal reverence, but their 
existence is always taken for granted. They leaven, even 
where they do not dominate. 

Unconscious reverence for the Holy Rood is apt to survive 
in popular usage, in countries where Church and State no 
longer pay it formal homage. 

* At Cheapside, and Charing Cross, 

+ Contes ot Legendes des Bretons Armorieaines 


"(Luzel), 
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The memory of the healing and safety to be found in the 
touch of the True Cross lingers pathetically enough in the 
warning to ** touch wood,” given to one who has bragged of 
his good health or fortune—a practice the supposed ill-luck 
of which contact with the Cross—or with the material that 
formed the Cross—might be thought to avert. 

Of similar import is the touching of a wooden object in 
the children’s game of ‘‘catch.’’ The player who succeeds 
in doing so is safe from capture so long as the contact con- 
tinues. In other words, he has taken sanctuary—as the fugi- 
tive criminal of old was wont to take it—by some wayside or 
churchyard cross. 

There are little homely charms, too, which are as_tide- 
marks of the ancestral Faith: crossing the toe to cure cramp, 
making the sign of the cross with a wedding-ring on an in- 
flamed eyelid, and many another. 

Of particular interest is the quaint tribute paid, by many 
a stout Protestant, to the Cross as peace-maker. Those who 
have occasion to wash their hands in the same basin, and, at 
the same time as another person, may be often heard to 
Say (perhaps, with a shamefaced laugh!) as they suit the 
action to the word: ‘‘ We don’t want to quarrel! Let us 
make the sign of the cross over the water!’ For this sharing 
of the washing-basin is of ill omen, popularly believed to be 
a forerunner of bad blood; and so, to exorcise the spirit of 
strife, the Healer of strife must be invoked betimes. 

Another homely triumph of the Cross is the instinctive re- 
cognition of its accidental likeness in some characteristic of 
a flower, an animal, etc. Familiar examples of this are the 
popular reverence for the ‘‘ passion-flower,’’ and for the cross- 
like markings on the back of the humble beast of burden 
which carried Our Lord into Jerusalem. 

Not quite so generally known is the honour paid, by the 
Southern peasantry, to the cruciform seed-vessels of the 
banana. In the Canary Islands there is a popular aversion 
to the cutting of this fruit with a knife. 

Some of these childish fancies may seem unworthy enough 
of their great theme. A scrupulous and formal reverence may 
even find matter of offence in them. But He who permitted’ 
healing to flow from his dust-soiled homespun garment’s hem 
and to reveal Himself to those wlio worshipped Him in ignor- 
ance, may value even the unconscious reverence that has 
survived the withdrawal of conscious faith. And for our- 
selves, may not such survival be ground for practical hope ? 

We have all learned to talk a good deal lately about the 
subliminal or sub-conscious self, which remains, in the longest 
periods of unconsciousness, unsleeping and unforgetting, and 
is, often, the truest index to our thoughts and wishes. — 

A right interpretation of certain trifles light as air might 
help us to realise the sub-conscious hold on Catholic Truth 
that exists in apparently unbelieving minds; and to pray, with 
increased faith and confidence, for the universal triumph of 
the Cross, 


G. M. Horr, 
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Orvieto. 


High on her fortress rock she fronts the dawn, 
Before her purple all the eastern hills, 

Beneath her feet the rolling mists are drawn 
Full slowly up the far-extended dells. 

Dead were the heart indeed that could forget 


Rock-ramparted, cathedral’d Orviet. 


Her bare rocks flush with colour in the light, 
And mighty skies o’erflood with azure air; 

The utter majesty of starry night 
O’ercanopies here silent streets and square ; 

The pure and perfect presence of the skies 


By day and night upon the city lies. 


A miracle of miracles uprais’d 

The shrine that raises her above her peers, 
Emmarbled and empainted and englaz’d 

To guard its memory through all the years; 
Impregnable upon the rock of truth 


God gave to Orviet eternal youth, 


To stand a fortress in the mountain lands 

The meeting streams and rolling mists above, 
As ever ’neath the Church’s banner stands 

The doctrine of the Sacrament of Love. 
Rock-citadell’d o'er weltering dreams of men. 


The gates of hell against it rage in vain. 


H.E. G. Roper. 
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Sfie Pope and the War. 


HE fact that the Pope has not openly and avowedly 
taken sides with the Allied nations against Germany, 
and officially denounced the barbarous methods of the latter, 
has awakened much bitterness in the Protestant and irreligious 
press in these countries, and has given offence to some Catho- 
lics of a certain type who proceed with impertinent presump- 
tion to lecture and advise the Sovereign Pontiff on what they 
conceive to be his plain duty in this regard. We are asked 
in particular why the Pope did not publicly protest against 
the invasion of Belgium, and later on against the wanton 
sinking of the Lusitania? Why has he not raised his voice 
against the murder of so many Belgian priests, the destruction 
of so many churches and cathedrals, and all the ghastly bar- 
barities enacted by the ruthless German soldiery ? 

If those who ask these questions sought in good faith an 
answer to their perplexities, one could sympathize with them. 
But when they proceed to lay down the law, and dogmatically 
assert various unworthy reasons and motives for the Pope’s 
alleged ‘‘ silence,’’ we naturally suspect that the whole agita- 
tion is nothing more than an expression of the old undying 
prejudice and animosity against the Papacy and the Catholic 
Church. The Israelite without guile once asked: Can any- 
thing of good come out of Nazareth? His mind was open, 
he sought a reply ; appearances were against it, but he went 
and saw. But those who adversely criticise the policy of the 
Pope have no doubt at all as to its motives, and no doubt at 
all as to the soundness of their own unassailable first prin- 
ciple: Nothing of good can come out of Rome. 

It has been so all along. The late Holy Father, Puis X, 
was ridiculed as intransigent and reactionary : the determined 
enemy of Culture: modern thought and progress were abomi- 
nation to him, and so on. Now we are gravely assured by 
the same far-seeing critics that Benedict XV. is secretly pro- 
German, that his object is political aggrandizement—that 
through the success of the German and Austrian arms he 
hopes for the restoration of thé Temporal Power. One of 
these inspired Protestant journalists goes so far as to say that 
the Pope's recent appeal for peace *‘ is grievously suspected 
of being inspired by a heretic government for its own parti- 
cular ends.’’ Obviously the writer detects the spirit of 
Nietzsche in the letter of the Pope, and the German eagle 
surmounting the tiara! 

But even were the Pope’s sympathies against the Allied 
nations, it is difficult to see how any fair-minded person could 
reasonably complain, if he carefully considers and contrasts 
the attitude of the belligerent Powers towards the Church and 
its Supreme Pontiff. Austria is predominantly Catholic—its 
aged Emperor is the chief Catholic sovereign in Europe, and 
has always maintained friendly and docile relations with 
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the Holy See. Germany, too, although the Lutherans out- 
number the Catholics, shows marked respect and considera- 
tion to the Pope and the Church—and the diplomatic relations 
between the Church and the two empires have, on the whole, 
worked out satisfactorily and advantageously. With this 
polite and friendly relationship the attitude of the Allied 
nations contrasts very unfavourably. The French Govern- 
ment has been notoriously hostile to the Holy See and to the 
Church; in its irreligious frenzy it proscribed the religious 
Orders and sought to enslave the bishops and clergy, and 
even now it has defied the venerable provision of the Canon 
Law which expressly forbids Catholic priests to act as soldiers. 
Proud Protestant England has until very recently ignored the 
Holy See, but was glad enough when hostilities broke out to 
swallow her pride, and recognise her necessity of being repre- 
sented at the Vatican. Russia has not at all been friendly to 
the Catholic Church, and has generally been suspicious of her 
Catholic subjects. 1t would not therefore naturally have been 
Surprising nor unreasonable had the Sovereign Pontifi mani- 
fested his sympathies with the two empires whose relations 
with the Roman See have been invariably harmonious, and 
whose rulers have treated him with the courtesy and respect 
due to his august position as Chief of the greatest and most 
influential of all Empires. But not even the most inveterate 
enemy of the Holy See can point to a single act of Bene- 
dict XV, which could possibly be construed into an expression 
of sympathy or partisanship with the Dual Alliance. 

The whole rock of offence to the eyes of the purblind and 
prejudiced enemies of the Holy See, is that the Pope has not 
named Germany, when on the 22nd of last January he con- 
demned ‘all injustice, whatever its motive.” It was repre- 
sented that in the face of a glaring act of palpable injustice, 
the Pope—the supreme moral power in the world—remained 
quiescent and indifferent. Therefore it was argued the Pope has 
failed Catholic Belgium and Catholic France, and implicitly 
declared himself on the side of their enemy. At least his silence 
is significant. So far from such being the case, the contrary 
is now clear from a letter written to the Belgian Minister at the 
Vatican by the Cardinal Secretary of State, in which the Pope 
expressly declares that he has already condemned the violation 
by Germany of the neutrality of Belgium. M. René Bazin, 
one of the two most famous living literary men of France, 
stating this fact and commenting upon it in the Echo de Paris, 
writes as follows: ‘‘ This is an event of importance, whether 
as to its immediate consequences, or as to its effect when the 
peace and the reparation come to be treated by the Powers. 
It is a full reply to those who denounced the Pope as in- 
different and neutral in the face of injustice, and as lax in 
his condemnation of the German doctrine of the power of the 
State. It is also a great solitary act. For, as the President 
of the Institute of Philosophy at Louvain has said, ‘ Show me 
the head of any neutral State who has had the courage to 
protest against that doctrine.’ Benedict XV has done so: 


as 
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explicitly now, implicitly recently. Nor has guilty Germany 
made any mistake as to the sentence against her. She, by 
her embassy at the Vatican, protested urgently, protested in 
vain.”’ 

It might have been expected of those who so loudly call 
for Justice and fair play, handsomely to acknowledge this and 
the many other noteworthy actions of the Holy Father in the 
face of the tremendous difficulties that beset his path in fur- 
thering the cause of Justice and Peace. One would think 
that if any nation were disappointed by the policy of the Vati- 
can it should assuredly have been Belgium. Yet we have the 
testimony of the Belgian Minister, M. Van den Heuvel, that 
in the opinion of his Government the protest of the Pope in 
regard to the treatment of Belgium could go no further. The 
Bishops of Belgium have suitably and gratefully acknow- 
ledged the sympathy and munificent generosity of the Pope 
towards that stricken country, as the Bishop Auxiliary to 
Cardinal Mercier has recently told us ‘‘ later on, irresistible 
proof of the Sovereign Pontiif’s profound and complete sym- 
pathy with Belgium and its courageous Prelate will be made 
public.’’ 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any reasonable and 
unprejudiced person that the Pope has unceasingly laboured 
in every way that is open to him to check the horrid barbarities 
perpetrated in the course of the war, and has exerted all the 
moral influence he possesses to bring about a just and honour- 
able peace. Among the neutral Powers he alone has been 
able to achieve any results; simply because he is trusted by 
all the belligerent nations, his power is not maintained by an 
army and men of war, and his motive for interference are 
the purest and most impersonal. In all probability the 
negotiations for peace will be conducted at the Vatican, the 
only Court in Europe where the representatives of all the 
nations will obtain a just and impartial hearing. One great 
and conspicuous result of the war is that the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, with no temporal power to support him, is tacitly acknow- 
ledged by all parties to be the highest and most influential 
amongst them—that with all their material Strength and re- 
Sources he wields a larger and more potent authority, and 
belongs to a higher order of things. f 

But with all this, which is plain and assured, the purblind 
and mischievous critics of the Papacy demand that the Pope 
should brand with Opprobrium the name of the nation whose 
conduct of the war is barbarous jn the extreme. The Holy 
Father has shown quite plainly what his sentiments are in 
his recent official letter to Cardinal Vannutelli, in which he 
Says: ‘‘ War continues to bathe Europe in blood, and both 
on land and sea, methods of offence have been employed that 
are contrary to the dictates of humanity and of international 
law.’? Now if, as we in these countries are led to believe, 
Germany is the only belligerent Power which has violated 
the dictates of humanity and of international law, the German 
methods are as effectively condemned by the supreme moral 
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Power in the world as if she had been actually named; but 
if, as has been alleged, outrages have also been perpetrated 
by the Allies, and there is hardly any doubt that such allega- 
tions have been made at Rome, the only course open to the 
Pope was that which he followed when he condemned and 
deplored all such outrages by whomsoever committed. No 
autherity could with justice do more until specific charges had 
been submitted to its consideration and the evidence for and 
against been carefully sifted and balanced. 

Besides this the Pope’s high position as Chief Pastor of the 
universal Church makes it imperative on him to observe the 
Strictest impartiality. The Church is wider than any nation 
or empire. It knows no distinction of race. The members 
of the Church whatever be their nationality have a right to 
look up to their common Father for protection, guidance and 
Support. ‘The Pope has, as hé pathetically writes, ‘‘ innumer- 
able sons on both belligerent sides for whose salvation he must 
have an equal solicitude.”” He must consider “‘not the special 
interests which divide them, but the common bond of faith 
which makes them brothers.” He must “ embrace all com- 
batants in the same sentiment of charity,”’ and for these and 
other reasons he is confident that every thinking man will 
readily admit that ‘it would be neither proper nor useful to 
entangle the Pontificial Authority in the disputes between the 
belligerents.’’ The Pope cannot declare himself a partisan 
of any nation, he cannot publicly support the cause of his own 
nation without giving offence to the whole Church. 


We know that at present when the nations are involved in 
a struggle for life or death, the tide of patriotic passion runs 
high, and a rebuke addressed by the Pope to any nation, even 
though in normal times it wouid be received with respect and 
docility, would now be bitterly resented. It would be repre- 
sented and believed that the tebuke or condemnation had 
proceeded from false or exaggerated information, or the more 
cunning diplomacy of a rival Power. It would widen the 
breach between the nations by destroying the one gteat bond 
which still remains to unite the Catholic peoples of every 
nationality in the one great society of the Church. Its effect 
would be disastrous, for dividing the Church into parties, it 
would undoubtedly beget violent religious differences in every 
country and foment angry passions more implacable and in- 
veterate than the political dissensions that have brought about 
the present fearful war. 


Such_ considerations, which readily suggest themselves, 
amply justify that strict impartiality which Benedict XV on 
his accession to the Papal Chair decided to maintain in the 
intricate and awful crisis in which all Europe was involved. 
At the same time his impartiality is by no means indifference, 
for in every possible way through public appeal, and the ordi. 
nary diplomatic methods, he has laboured consistently and 
perseveringly to hasten the end of this terrible calamity, and 
in the meantime he has succeeded in ameliorating some of the 
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horrors and miseries of the war, and undoubtedly impressed 
on all the belligerents a deeper sense of the dictates of 
humanity. On the other hand, he has to provide, that how- 
ever much the nations at war may be divided and opposed to. 
one another, the deeper and more enduring bonds of religion 
shall not, through any appearance of partiality on his part, be 
weakened. He has besides to take into account the temper of 
Catholics in neutral countries—especially in America—where 
their sympathies naturally follow their nationality. 

In these tremendous difficulties which call for so much wis- 
dom, prudence, foresight and decision the Holy Father 
deserves and expects the sincere and constant loyalty of all 
the faithful, who should give no heed to the scurrilous attacks 
made upon his actions and his motives by unscrupulous jour- 
nalists. When the Protestant and irreligious pressures of 
denouncing the Kaiser, it changes the tune by inventing an 
“interview ”’ in which the Pope is made to speak against the 
Allies, and furnishes material for virulently abusing and slan- 
dering him. One should have thought that the severe 


the British Empire, we are far more than Proportionately re- 


Presented in the trenches, among the heroes, and among the 
illustrious dead. ‘ 


STANISLAUS Curran, C.P. 


STABAT 


She stood; she sank not—slowly fell 
Adown the Cross the atoning Blood; 
In agony ineffable 
She offered still His own to God. 


MATER, 


No pang of His her bosom spared, 
She felt in Him its several power; 

But she in heart His priesthood shared, 
She offered sacrifice that hour. 
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IV. THE COURTYARD. 


N the wake of the procession of Temple-guards, Sanhedrin- 
police, servants of the High-priest, and onlookers who, 
shortly after midnight, conducted or followed our Lord into 
the palace of Caiphas, there followed at a little distance the 
apostles Simon Peter and John. These had clung to their 
Master with a devotedness above that of their companions, 
who on His apprehension had fled in different directions, and 
both now kept near Him, drawn by some vague hope of bring- 
ing Him help. ~The entrance to the palace was through two 
doors, one called janua and its keeper janitor between the 
street and a vestibule, the other ostium and its keeper ostiarius 
between this vestibule and the atrium, or courtyard, from 
which the principal apartments were reached. St. John entered 
the courtyard without challenge, for he was known to the 
High-priest and consequently to the servants, though indeed 
the nature of this acquaintance is still a puzzle to historians. 
But St. Peter was less fortunate : whether through his own 
timidity, or restrained by others, he “remained without.’ 
pt. John finding himself alone returned for his companion. 
As they passed through the inner door the portress, either a 
female slave, or a servant-girl, noticed Peter, looked hard at 
him,-and asked him, ‘‘ Art thou also one of this man’s dis- 
eiples?’’ The ‘‘also’’ seems to show that she already knew 
John was, and consequently there was nothing to fear, more- 
over his words ‘would be heard by John, yet Peter as he pushed 
by answered, ‘‘I am not.’? He had probably no intention 
here of denying his Master; he merely wished to save himself 
the annoyance of being repulsed, and this by a young woman, 
whether slave or servant. Safely within the palace precincts 
they parted, John wishing to make his way into the audience- 
hall to see for himself what was happening to his Divine 
Master 
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As in Palestine, at spring time, the nights are bitterly cold, 
the servants had placed in the middle of the courtyard the 
usual copper brazier filled with glowing charcoal, round which 
a little crowd were warming themselves. These Peter joined 
not so much for the sake of warmth as to avoid observation, 
and standing in the endeavour to catch some glimpse through 
its open portals of what was taking place in the audience-hall. 
He could however gather but little, and at length overcome by 
weariness and fatigue he joined the circle that in oriental 
fashion were squatted round the brazier. As he did so the 
glow of the burning charcoal fell full upon him: the power- 
ful square frame of the daily toiler on the sea, the strong 
rounded head, rough features, prominent jaw, bold forehead, 
and thick curly hair and beard* were clearly illumined in the 
light of the fire which rose and leapt under the first breeze of 
morning. By-and-by a maid servant happening to cross the 
court was struck by his appearance, as that of a stranger, and 
looking at him closer and more earnestly said first to himself, 
then to the bystanders, that surely he was a follower of Jesus 
of Nazareth ; but he protested that he did not even know Him. 
Then a man in the circle confirmed the maid’s words, and 
Peter again immediately protested, ‘‘O man, I am not.”’ 
After this there was silence, during which the apostle with 
failing heart withdrew to the darkness of the vestibule. As 
he did so there was heard from a distance the crowing of a 
cock, with animal instinct sentient of the coming day. Within 
the vestibule another maid servant, probably the portress, no- 
ticed him and said to some with whom she was chatting that this 
man was also with Jesus of Nazareth. But Peter swore before 
them that he did not even know Him. After a while he ven- 
tured to return to the fire, and seems to have been there about 
an hour when he was again attacked; this time he added an 
oath to his protestation, when they rejoined that his rough 
accent, evidently Galilean, had betrayed him. Finally a man, 
a relative of Malchus, challenged him: ‘‘ Did I not see thee 
in the garden with Him?’ and in spite of the apostle’s caths 
and protestations the crowd became menacing. 

Then he is freed; but how? His assailants are silent and 
fall back, all eyes straining towards a group now leaving the 
audience-hall, descending the few steps to the lower level of 
the court, and about to cross it near the fire; guards and ser- 
vants and Jesus in their midst. As He passed He could not 
pause, nor could He speak, but “ turning looked on Peter.’’ 
Then heart spoke to heart. From the sacred face, thin from 
exhaustion and white with pain, stained with blood and dust 
and sweat, defiled with bruise and spittle ; from the sad, tearful 
eyes came the loving reproach that wakened in the heart it 
smote memories of the dear past in pictures quick and vivid as 
of lightning. His brother bringing him to Jesus, where John 
was baptising in the desert of Judea; the strange promise of a 
changed name; the journey of the little company back to 
Galilee; his wonder at the water become wine at the matriage 

* The personal appearance of SS. Peter and Paul have been préserved on 


a bronze medal found in the Catacomb of Domitilla, and on the small glass 
vessels, whether Eucharistic or used at the Agape, found in the catacombs. 
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feast; himself casting his net into the sea when called to be 
a fisher of men; the gracious visit to his home at Capharnaum ; 
the choosing of the twelve from the crowd gathered on the 
slope of the mountain, and he to be their chief; the hush of 
flute and keen on which the ruler’s daughter heard from far off 
death the summons back to life; the firm hand saving him 
when the strong waves were carrying him away in the storm ; 
that morning in the synagogue of Capharnaum when he was 
spokesman of the trusting few at the promise of the Eucharist ; 
then in the far away territory of Caesarea-Philippi his outburst 
of faith that Jesus was the Son of the living God, and Jesus 
rejoinder that he was the Rock; he saw again His face shining 
as the sun and His garments white as snow in the glory of 
Thabor; he heard again the warning given him in the Cenacle 
and thought how he slept while his Master sorrowed at Geth- 
semane: pictures crowding on each other as the visions of 
the drowning. He would “follow Him whithersoever He 
would go.’ ‘* Though all should deny Him, he would not. 
‘‘He would die first.” Was ever loving resolve more sadly 
wrecked? Did ever noble purpose more hopelessly lie shat- 
tered at a man’s feet to be sprinkled with his tears! His faith 
had not failed, nor his love cooled, but the courage that drew 
the sword in the garden had died in the face of danger, and 
fear héld him. ; pita 

Thinking on these things, ‘‘ he wept bitterly.’’ The crowd 
astonished at his grief, made way for him to pass, and he 
hurried from the palace. : 

Outside the gate, in solitude and the faint light of coming 
day, a strong man, bent and shaken with grief, the sob of a 
breaking heart laid upon the passing wind! 

Feeling that he could not meet any of our Lord’s friends, 
that he must hide somewhere his shame and sorrow, he took 
refuge in a deep cave near,* where he could weep; the spring 
of the tears that would furrow his cheeks till death. 


Coward and braggart : traitor and liar am I 
That swore and ruffled—and when trial came 
Forgot all save myself—denied my Friend, 
Swore that I knew Him not! because a maid 
Laughed at me. 

Ah, Lord, come back Lord! But one word to me 
To wipe away the sorrow of those Eyes. 

That looked on me—on me who once He said 
Should be the very Rock, those Eyes that shone 
There in the firelight, in the court : those Eyes 
That looked on me! ”’ 


Faith had been divinely given him that he might be the 
Rock; he loved above all the others for he was to have charge 
of the sheep and the lambs; now tenderness for the weak and 
fallen must be his, for these are the ‘‘ sheaves of joyfulness”’ 
in the harvest of the Passion. 

PLAcID WAREING, C.P. 


* A small church was afterwards built on this spot, called *‘ Galli Cante i 
or ‘‘ In Galli Cantu.’’ It was destroyed in the thirteenth century (Ollivier’s 
“* Passion ”’). 
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Sfie Owner of Gorreston Kart. 


“Transit gloria mundi, fides Catholica manet.’’ 


By FE.icia CurrTIs. 


Author of ‘‘ Under the Rose,’’ ‘In the Lean Years,” 
‘“Near Neighbours,’’ &c., &c. 


CHAPTER IX. 


There was the rustle of a dress ; the door, at a little distance 
from the bed, opened, and a woman came into the room. 
As she entered, the candle, as though blown out by the 
draught, flickered into darkness. 

_ Jemima tried to speak; but no sound would come from her 
lips. She sat as if paralysed. The intruder’s figure was 
clearly visible in the moonlight ; the figure of a young woman, 
a coif of some white material on the dark hair, a small ruff 
round the throat. She carried in one hand a tall, curiously- 
shaped jug of some shining metal, in the other a basket; 
over her arm hung folds of drapery. She stood quite still for 
a full minute in the centre of the pool of moonlight, in the 
attitude of a person listening intently, but kept her face turned 
away from the girl. Then suddenly she turned and looked 
towards her, and Jemima saw a beautiful oval face, though 
pale and worn as by much watching. . ‘S 
_ It was but a glimpse; the woman turned and disappeared 
in the darkness where the picture had been. And Jemima 
knew no more. 


‘Does anybody here present believe in dreams and 
visions ?”’ asked Jemima at breakfast next morning. Dr. 
Sclater had departed to catch an early train. 

‘“ If you have anything to relate of an interesting nature,”’ 
observed John Gorreston with an affectation of extreme lan- 
gour, “ please, my dear cousin, let us have it. My spirits are 
always at the lowest ebb at breakfast-time.”’ ; 

‘If I may tell it while I am satisfying the cravings of my 
appetite, I'll satisfy your cravings for information at the 
same time; if not, you will have to wait until I’ve had t reak- 
fast,’ returned Jemima, ‘‘ I’m starving.’’ 

‘““T’m curious to know that dream, or whatever it is,’’ said 
John, presently. ‘‘ Are you good at psychic explanations 
Bretton? No? You, granny? Eh?’ 

‘‘ Tam not sure whether I saw it or dreamt it,’’ said Jemima 
doubtfully, ‘‘ anyhow this is what I saw.” 

y ae she gave the history of the appearance in the moon- 
ight. 

Her audience was curiously silent during the narration. 
ye glanced at Teresa, who reddened and looked at her 
plate. 
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“Did you notice what dress the lady wore?’ asked John 
Gorreston in the pause that followed the story. 

‘“T have an idea that it was something blue, with threads 
of silver in it; there were shining threads that caught the 
moonlight.” 

‘Did you ever see a ghost before, cousin Jemima ?”’ asked 
John, with an air of mock solemnity. 

‘*Never. Oh, John, was it really a ghost?” 

‘‘ Don’t be a goose, child,’’ said Lady Gorreston indul- 
gently. ‘‘ You were dreaming.”’ 

‘‘ Pardon me, my dear grandmama,”’ interposed John judi- 
cially, ‘‘ do not destroy the dramatic effect of the scene. I 
shall have you suggesting something indigestible at dinner as 
the cause of the apparition next. Yes, Jemima, you have 
had the honour of seeing the Gorreston spectre.” 

“Don’t frighten the child, John,’’ from Lady Gorreston. 

‘Tt is my opinion the child is not so easily frightened, my 
dear granny. Are you frightened, cousin?” 

‘“‘ Not a bit,’’ replied Miss Trevyck, attacking buttered toast. 
‘Tell me the story of the ghost, John, please. If there is a 
story ?”’ 

Lady Gorreston looked at her grandson a little apprehen- 
sively. 

“Tt is quite all right, granny; I'll be judicious,’’ said the 
young man. ‘‘ The story is rather a grave. one, though, 
Jemima. The Blue Lady was an ancestress of ours, who hid 
her brother, a priest, somewhere in this house. That was in 
the reign of that excellent queen whose portrait hangs in 
your room.”’ 

‘* Detestable old thing ! 

“Very true. Well, in the golden days of her persecuting 
reign, if a priest happened to be caught he was put to death 
with all sorts of horrors, as no doubt you know.”’ 

“© T don’t know much about it; but go on.” 

“Some vile servant played the spy upon her mistress when 
she went to take food to her brother in his hiding-place.”’ 

“That explains that drinking-vessel and basket, then!” 

“* Undoubtedly. The Blue Lady—God reward her for her 
sweet charity $e 

‘* He has rewarded her,’’ said Bretton softly. 

‘Well, she was seized and thrown into one of Newgate’s 
worst dungeons; and there she died of fever, and the other 
horrors of that awful place. They racked her—the brutes!” 

Lady Gorreston moved uneasily, and glanced at John. 

“What became of the priest ?’’ asked Jemima; there were 
tears in the girl’s dark eyes. 

‘« His sister managed to effect his escape before she was 
taken. Her husband was also imprisoned and heavily fined, 
though he had known nothing of the priest’s presence in the 
house. His wife had kept the secret from him so that he 
should not be accused of treason if the matter became known.”’ 

There was a silence. Lady Gorreston looked round at the 


group; and said easily: 


” 
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‘‘ We have selected a dismal subject for a breakfast-table 
talk. Well, Jemima, shall you be afraid to sleep in the Eliza- 
beth Chamber to-night ? ”’ 

‘No, indeed. But there is something else I have to tell 
you. When I woke this morning, I found that the picture 
of Sir Felix had swung away from its place like a door; and 
behind it, in dense darkness, seemed to be a passage or steps. 
There was a horrible smell of damp and decay.”’ 

‘“My dear cousin Jemima!’ John rose and bowed 
theatrically. ‘* You have the proper eye for dramatic effect. 
You have kept the point of the story—the most thrilling fea- 
ture to the last. That passage, or whatever it is, must lead 
to the hiding-hole where our ancestress hid her brother. If 
you will permit us, Bretton and I will presently go upon a 
voyage of discovery.”’ 


‘“ Well, that’s pretty conclusive, I should think !’’ remarked 
Clare Newton, coming into her sister’s room after breakfast. 

‘“ You do not mean to say that you believe that nonsense ?”’ 
asked Teresa, sitting dolefully by her writing-table. 

“I believe that John Gorreston is in love with Jemima 
Trevyck. Of course that dream is all a made-up story—I 
shouldn’t have believed the girl capable of so much slyness. 
She must have heard the legend about whoever sees the Blue 
Lady face to face becoming the owner of Gorreston Hall; 
I wonder who told her. It could not have been the granny.”’ 

“Why not?” 

‘““For one thing the granny thinks such stories rubbish, 
and for another, that Jemima would not have dared to make up 
that dream and tell it in the presence of anyone who knew 
she had heard the legend”’ 

“Even if she married John, she would not be 
the owner of the place. It would belong to her husband.’’ 

‘ Whether she marries John Gorreston or not, of one thing 
I am certain, and that is: that you will never be Lady 
Gorreston, Teresa; so, if you will listen to my advice, you 
will not go on making yourself miserable about him. You 
have been crying—now don’t deny it.” 

‘I’m not going to deny it,”’ replied Teresa tearfully. 

“‘ Then don’t do it again, that’s all. There are more men 
in the world than John Gorreston. Don’t go about with red 
eyes and a swollen nose for the sake of a man who cares 
nothing about you. It is idiotic.” 


The search party presently set off to explore the mysteries 
of the opening behind Sir Felix Gorreston’s portrait. Lan- 
terns were brought, and the three girls were strictly charged 
to remain at the entrance until the safety of the passage was 
assured. Lady Gorreston sat down to wait their return ; dark 
passages and spiders, she declared, were not to her taste. 

“Tt seems all straight sailing,’’ said John, reappearing in 
a minute or two. ‘* Come along, Clare and Teresa. Bretton, 
will you bring Miss Trevyck?"’ 
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The passage was extremely narrow for a short distance, 
being built in the thickness of the wall. At the end appeared 
a flight of tortuous stone steps, apparently going down into 
unknown depths. Glancing at her companion’s face, seen in 
the lantern light, Jemima was struck by the extreme gravity 
of its expression. He caught the glance, and answered it as 
if she had spoken. 

‘I was thinking how many times the feet of the martyr 
must have paced these stones,’’ he said, ‘‘ her light tread was 
probably the last that touched them, until now.”’ 

‘It somehow makes them seem sacred,’’ said the girl 
thoughtfully. 

The voices of Clare and Teresa, the one ejaculatory, the 
other punctuated by giggles, jarred on her, as she descended 
the rugged steps behind Bretton. She slipped once; but he 
caught her. 

‘“ Be careful,”’ he said peremptorily ; and somehow Jemima 
did not resent the tone. 

The stairs ended at the doorway of a tiny vaulted room. 
Outside it John and the two girls were waiting. 

“We didn’t think it fair to go in until you came,” ex- 
plained the young man. ‘‘ We may make discoveries, and 
we ought to make them together. You go in first, Jemima, 
you have a right to first entrance, because to you belongs the 
credit of this find. Ill clutch your skirts if you are 
frightened.”’ 

“Pm not frightened,” said the girl soberly, and, taking 
the lantern from him she passed into the room. The others 
followed. 

A pile of what had once been bed-clothing lay on a bench 
along the wall. A leather-bound book lay on a carved chair 
beside it. There was a little table; Jemima set the lantern 
upon it; as she did so its light struck upon something that 
glittered. It was a crucifix, some three or four inches long. 

“Oh, look at this, lying all these years in the darkness!” 
she cried. 

It was a thing of great beauty ; a work on which the artist 
had bestowed all his skill; a work that must have been done 
with all the reverence of a truly devout soul. It was of tar- 
nished gold, set with five great rubies, glowing like blood- 
drops in the light of the lantern. Clare made a movement 
to pick it up. Jemima saw John Gorreston gently stay her 
hand. 

“IT wonder why this was left,’’ mused Bretton, as they 
stood looking at the relic. ‘‘ Perhaps the priest left it for his 
sister when he made his escape.”’ 

‘* He would have given it to her when they parted, I should 
think,” said Jemima, ‘‘ not just have left it without a word.” 

“The Blue Lady may have left it on her last visit,” sug- 
gested John, ‘ but we shall never know the truth about it.” 

There was a silence. John Gorreston’s face was extremely 
grave, Clare and Teresa exchanged inquiring glances, —~ 

“ Cousin Jemima ’’-it was the head of the family speal- 
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ing, not to laughter-loving, easy-going cousin John, Jemima 
realised—** I should like you to have this, if you please. It 
is through you that we have found it; and I wish you to keep 
it. Bretton, will you be good enough to give the crucifix to my 
cousin ? ’’ 

Bretton glanced at him in surprise, their eyes met, and for 
a brief instant the two men looked at each other, then Bretton 
with reverent hand took up the crucifix; it was attached to 
a finechain. He turned to Jemima, she saw that his face was 
very pale in the dim light, and without a word held the 
crucifix towards her. And without a word Jemima took it. 

She went through the rest of their search as ina dream. In 
a corner of the room another flight of extremely break-neck 
steps led down and down until the explorers were stopped by 
a biank wall The egress had evidently been built up. John 
Gorreston carried off the leather-covered book. It was the 
Gospel of St. Luke. 

To her relief Jemima found that Lady Gorreston had grown 
tired of waiting, and had departed. She left her cousins to 
tell the tale of the adventure to the old lady, and went away 
into the garden to think things over. There was a feeling of 
bewilderment upon her—a feeling of unrest. For the first 
time since her arrival at Gorreston, Jemima wished herself 
back at home. 


CHAPTER X. 


The owner of Gorreston Hall, and of a good slice of the 
Surrounding country, sat under a wide-spreading oak at the 
top of the hill on whose slope the great building that was 
his home had stood for centuries. Beside him lay the leather- 
bound volume he had brought from the priest’s hiding-hole ; 
it was open at the eighteenth chapter. 

The yellow leaves stirred in the soft wind; the type was 
blurred and uneven, the spelling in places almost grotesque. 
The young man sat with his head against the trunk of the 
ancient tree, his eyes closed, dreaming of the hands that had 
last handled the old book in the gloom of that dark little 
secret chamber. 

‘Cousin John Gorreston !”’ 

The formality of the address, no less than the tone took 
John by surprise, as opening his eyes he stared for an instant 
at Jemima; then he sprang to his feet. 

“Cousin Jemima Trevyck, why this ‘ Stand-and-deliver !’ 
tone ?”’ . 

“Sit down again, please, cousin, I want to talk to you.”’ 

‘“Won’t you sit down too, Jemima? I cannot sit’ while a 
lady stands; and if I could I wouldn’t. It would give vou 
such an unfair advantage.” 1 dae 

Jemima sat down beside him; the seat being a rustic affair 
running round the tree-trunk. ; 

“T want to know,’’ she began, looking straight before her 
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across the wide extent of the country spread out below them, 
““why you asked Mr. Bretton to give me that crucifix, instead 
of giving it to me yourself ?”’ 

‘That question, though she was unconscious of the fact, had 
greatly exercised her Newton cousins; it had been discussed. 
in all its bearings, and without any satisfactory solution of 
the mystery being obtained. 

John, at first inclined to try badinage, after a sidelong 
glance at her face, changed his mind, and said quietly : 

‘“*T thought it would please him.’’ 

“oe Why 2? ! ’ 

This directness was uncomfortable; especially as the ques- 
tioned one had not the slightest intention of giving his real 
reason for the action under scrutiny. John temporized. 

‘“ He likes to give pleasure to anyone, and that little gift 
gave pleasure, I hope, to you.”’ f t 

““T wish you would answer my question straightforwardly,. 
cousin, instead of dodging about in this way.” 

“Very well,’’? replied John Gorreston, sitting erect, and 
looking steadily at her; ‘‘I asked him to give it to you 
because the last hands that had touched it were probably those 
of a priest.”’ 

*“ Why could not you give it to me?” 

There was an increase of colour in John’s sun-burnt face ;: 
but he met her look steadily as he replied: 

““ Because I did not feel myself worthy to be the first to 
touch it.’ 

“You think a priest’s hands are holy? My father would: 
say that is merely superstition.” 

“* Possibly. But that would not alter the fact.’’ ; 

““The fact that you consider a priest holy, or—that he is 
holy ?” : 

‘Either. Both. I believe a priest to be holy both in his. 
calling and in his person.”’ 

Jemima’s brows wrinkled perplexedly. 

“You are not a stupid person, cousin John.”’ 

“Thank you, cousin Jemima,”’ ironically. 

““Or’’—taking no notice of the irony—‘‘I should say you 
were grossly superstitious. There must be something in all 
this that I do not understand. Why should a priest be more 
holy than another man ?’’ | 

‘‘ Because he is sanctified by solemn vows, and set apart 
from other men; dedicated to the service of God.’’ 

There was a minute’s silence, occupied by Jemima in 
reflection, by John in watching her at that task. 

“T do not know my uncle Newton, but his daughters 
speak of him as a ‘ priest.’ Is he one ?”’ 

John saw before his mind’s eye the form of that fashion- 
able, world-wise cleric, and laughed as he replied: 

‘Tle is a very good sort of man; an excellent imitation— 
in spots--of the real thing; but a priest? No.” 

Another pause, 

“You have not answered my question, though, cousin, 
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Why should Mr. Bretton be worthy to touch that crucifix, 
and you unworthy ?”’ 

‘“* Because Bretton practises what he believes; and I, little 
cousin, believe without practising.”’ 

“Yet you gave the crucifix, that you consider yourself 
unfit to touch because you do not practise what you believe, 
to me, who neither practise nor believe. I shall return your 
gift, cousin.’’ 

‘* You will distress me very much if you do, Jemima.”’ 

The girl made a little movement of impatience. 

‘Oh, this is a perplexing, troublesome sort of country, 
this England,’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I was never bothered with 
questions of belief and unbelief when we were wandering about 
in other countries. What does it matter what one believes ? 
What does it matter whether one believes anything or not ? 
I am tired of these questions.”’ 

She sat still for a minute or two, looking straight before 
her; then turned suddenly to her cousin. 

‘I mean to have an answer to that question of mine, John, 
I do not mean about Mr. Bretton—though I am by no means 
satisfied with your reason for asking him to give me the 
crucifix—but about the priest. I'll not talk any more about 
it now; but I’m going to try and find out for myself.”’ 

“Ask Bretton. He knows all about such matters.”’ 

“Mr. Bretton,” replied Jemima with dignity, ‘is about 
the very last person in the world whom I would consult about 
anything.’’ 


That day was—though she was as yet ignorant of the fact 
—destined to be the last of Jemima’s stay at Gorreston. The 
white velvet gown, and the picture in which it was to figure 
had to be left for a future occasion; for a letter arrived from 
Mrs. Trevyck desiring Jemima’s immediate presence at 
Trevyck. The letter was to Lady Gorreston, who read scraps 
of it to her granddaughter. 


“Franis is terribly restless,” wrote Mrs. Trevyck; ‘I half believe that 
we should have been hurried away to some outlandish place or other if he 
had been well enough—or thought—for it is more than half imagination, poor, 
dear fellow—himself well enough to go. Now, he wants Jemima; says his 
man’s reading is too monotonous; and, of course, my delicate throat will not 
permit me to read aloud. Leo has been devoted to his father, but Francis 
declares that no one can read for him but Jemima; so the dear child must 
sacrifice her pleasure and come home. Trevyck is looking very pretty; and 
the place has been kept in very good order. Leo talks of inviting Mr. Bretton 
to Trevyck, when he has ended his visit to John. Francis likes the young 
man extremely ; he is so thoroughly well-bred, and well-informed.” 


Lady Gorreston looked up from the letter and saw a very 
‘discontented face. 

‘‘ What is the matter, child ?”’ 

“It is that everlasting Mr. Bretton,’’ replied the girl ina 
tone of exasperation ; ‘‘ everybody that knows that man seems 
to find life unbearable without him.’’ 
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‘“He is a very agreeable person, my dear; your cousin 
ohn——”’ 

“Oh, I know John thinks him a paragon of perfection, 
grandmama; I don’t know why.”’ 

‘IT should be obliged, Jemima, if you would in future 


allow me to finish a ‘sentence without interruption,’’ 


observed the old lady severely; ‘‘ your cousin John is .an 
excellent judge of character.’’ 

And the rebuked Jemima, glancing out of the window at 
that instant saw the subject of this discourse returning from 
a duty walk with his betrothed, and—regrettable to relate— 
made what naughty children call ‘‘ a face’ at his absolutely 
unconscious form. 

So Jemima said farewell to the Elizabeth Chamber, where 
Sir Felix had been temporarily replaced in his former posi- 
tion, and in the first week of the Month of Roses went down 
to Trevyck. 

The girl had become so accustomed to consider her. father 
more or less of an invalid, that while she was daily with him 
she had not noticed the indications of increasing ill-health; 
now, at their first meeting after her home-coming, she was 
painfully conscious of a great change in him. He did not keep 
to his pleasant suite of rooms on the sunny side’of the house; 
but he was unable to walk for more than a few minutes ata 
time, and sat for hours in an invalid chair on the terrace out- 
side his study windows. 

It was the change in her father’s expression, however, that 
filled Jemima with a species of worried anxiety. The old 
look of easy indifference or cynical amusement had gone, 
no trace of it remained. In its place was an anxious, uneasy, 
restless searching of the faces around him; a look that seemed 
to his daughter to be full of a haunting terror. 

Hicks, Mr. Trevyck’s man, gladly gave up his post as 
reader on Jemima’s reappearance, and the - daily reading of 
the serials began again and went on as of yore, but the hearer 
no longer made even a pretence of interest in the impossible 
sayings and doings of the impossible characters in those 
works of fiction. He sat absorbed in gloomy thought while 
his daughter’s soft, musical voice sounded to him as the far- 
away murmur of gently-flowing waters; and_ presently 
Jemima realised that the reading wa but am excuse for com- 
panionship; not for a single instant would Mr. Trevyck be 
left alone. 

‘‘ What’s this about a discovery, Jemima ?’’ asked Leo, 
coming out to the couple one morning, with a letter in his 
hand; ‘‘ it’s from Gorreston. He says, ‘ Your sister will have 
told you of her discovery,’ and then goes on gassing about 
what he is going to do about some room or other, as if I knew 
all about it. Why this unsisterly silence, you secretive little 
wretch? Here, you have been covering yourself with honour 
and glory, and keeping your affectionaté family in the dark 
about it} Out with your dread secret, before I ‘apply thumb- 
screws. 
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Jemima felt intensely aggravated with John Gorreston ; for 
some unexplainable reason, she was greatly disinclined to 
speak of that experience in the Elizabeth Chamber. There 
was no help for her, however ; she had to tell the story, and told 
it as briefly as possible. 

“I should like to see the jewel,’’ said Mr. Trevyck, who 
had listened to the narrative with much more animation than 
usual ; ‘‘ fetch it, child; and on your way back, go into my 
room and get ‘ A History of the Manor of Gorreston’; it is 
a folio bound in red leather, and is on the shelf by my 
writing-table.’’ 

With extreme reluctance Jemima slowly went to her room, 
and unlocking a jewel-case, drew out the crucifix. She had 
placed it in a little leather-covered case, that had formerly 
held a necklace. She looked at it thoughtfully for a minute 
or two; then took a needle threaded with silk from her work- 
basket, and with a few stitches fastened the cross to the velvet- 
covered padding of the case. Then, fetching the folio on her 
way, she went back to the terrace. 

““ The cross is fastened to the box, father. I do not wish 
to take it out;’’ she said, as she gave the case into Mr. 
Trevyck’s hand. 

She caught Leo looking at her curiously, and flushed a 
little. 

“It is a beautiful piece of goldsmith’s work,’’ remarked 
Mr. Trevyck, ‘‘the rubies, too, are very fine. It was ex- 
ceedingly generous of your cousin to give this to you, little 
Jemima.”’ 

He held the case towards Leo, who took it, and examined 
the crucifix in silence. 

““So you saw the Blue Lady, did you?’’ went on Mr. 
Trevyck; ‘‘ do you know the legend ?—but, there--I suppose 
your granny told you about it, didn’t she ?”’ 

““No. No one said anything about a legend. What is it, 
father? ’’? Jemima was greatly interested: 

““Give me the folio. I wrote the legend on a blank page 
in it, copied it from an old book your grandmother treasures. 
Here it is: \ 


THATTE WIGHTE WHO SHALL ye LADYE SEE. 
FACE VNTO FACE, MOST CERTAINLEE 
Ye OWNER OF GORRESTON HALL SHALLE BEE. 


Leo grinned delightedly at Jemima’s scarlet face. 

“Why this sudden and unbecoming increase of colour, my 
sister ?’’ he inquired with mock anxiety. 

“It is a ridiculous piece of doggerel, and means nothing, 
of course,’’ said Jemima, with a strong desire to box his ears: 
“all old places have some silly prophecy or other connected 
with them.”’ 

““T shall set that rhyme to music,’’ announced her brother 
with a disengaged air, ‘‘“which means that I shall get the 
music some other fellow has set something else to, and use it. 
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| have an impression that it would go very well to the tune 
of that old song—fine old song, too—‘ There’s nothing half 
so sweet in life as Lo-o-o-ve’s young dream!’ —Goes_ very 
well to that; don’t you think it does, Jemima ?’” 

His sister glared at him in speechless indignation. 

‘‘ Your great-grandfather Gorreston was, | believe, the last 
person to see the spectre—or rather, to imagine that he saw 
it. Of course you don’t believe you saw a ghost, eh, 
Jemima ?”’ inquired Mr. Trevyck. 

‘“T really do not know, father. It may have been a 
dream,’’ she replied. 

‘‘T prefer the ghost theory,’’ remarked Leo lightly; ‘* it is 
far more interesting than a dream. What had you for 
dinner, Jemima ?”’ 

Miss Trevyck turned a deaf ear to him. 

‘* Undoubtedly it was a dream, brought on in all probability 
by the picture swinging from its fastenings, and allowing the 
damp, musty odour of the passage to escape,’’ said Mr, 
Trevyck with decision; and neither of his hearers ventured 
to contradict him. 


, ‘ 
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‘‘T want to know something, sister of mine,’’ said Leo, 
overtaking Jemima, who was walking briskly in the direction 
of the little townlet of Summerton, a couple of miles from 
Trevyck that afternoon; ‘‘ why did you stitch that cross to the 
case before bringing it to father ?’”’ 

‘How did you know that I had done so?’’ she asked in 
great surprise. 

‘“ Ah, my dear, you didn’t know that you had a brother in 
whom the detective instinct is strong enough to supply all 
Scotland Yard with clues to mysteries, and still leave a good 
deal over for personal use! Why did you do it, Jemima ?”’ 

** Answer my question first.”’ 

“Very good. Admire the marvellous manner in which I 
can piece evidence together, Jemima! Brains! Brains! 
My own brains of course, I mean. Ah, what a magnificent 
addition to the Force I should have been, had fate not other- 
wise decreed !”’ 

‘* Blow, trumpets, blow! Set the wild echoes flying !”’ 
misquoted Jemima sarcastically. 

*“A man is occasionally driven to become his own brass 
band. It is also occasionally necessary to bring home to you 
the fact that you have a brother superior to the ordinary 
article. I knew that you had stitched the cross to the lining 
of the case, because a needle, threaded with silk of the same 
colour as the stitches was hanging to your sleeve. Behold 
Hee 

He produced the needle from his pocket-book. 

““Now answer my question, Jemima. Why, etcetera—?”’ 

“Because I did not want the crucifix pawed about. That’s 
why.” 

Leo looked at her scrutinisingly, but to his sister’s great 
relief, said nothing ; and they went on together. 

‘‘ Bretton is coming down next week,’’ said Leo, presently. 

“To stay ?” 
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“Not at Trevyck. I asked him to stay with us, but he 
thought a visitor in the house might be a bit of a worry, or 
some nonsense of the kind, while the pater is shaky.” 

‘“ Where will he stay ?” 

“At the Green Lodge. Smith and his wife will look after 
him. He can have a couple of rooms there, and means to 
make no end of studies for one of his next Academy pictures.”’ 

‘“ What made you ask him to Trevyck ?”’ ‘ 

“Father likes him immensely; in fact it was he who 
suggested the invitation. Has it occurred to you, Jemima, 
that the pater is really very ill ?”’ 

The tone was exceedingly grave. Jemima turned a startled 
face upon the speaker. 

‘“Leo! You don't mean—anything serious? That—that 
father is not going to get better ?”’ 

‘* You are not one of those feminine idiots who always have 
fits of hysterics when told something that asks specially for 
the exercise of self-control,’’ said Leo diplomatically ; ‘* so— 
as you will not distress father by any display of sentimen- 
tality—I think it only right to tell you, that his condition is 
really dangerous.’’ 

Jemima stood still, and looked at her brother with eyes full 
of terrified appeal. 

“Oh, Leo! He is not—no, you don’t mean—you can’t 
mean that father is going to—die?”’ ; 

The last words came in a horrified whisper. 

“Of course,’’ said Leo huskily, ‘‘ there is always a shadow 
of hope while life lasts ; but—the doctor told me the other day 
that it is only a matter of time; nothing more can be done 
for him.’’ 

““Let us go back,’’ said Jemima, after a minute of silence 
that seemed very long to her companion. ‘‘I cannot go to 
Summerton to-day.” . 

“Remember, Jemima, we must do all we can to appear 
cheerful before the pater. It’s bad enough for him, without 
our doing anything to make it worse.”’ 

Leo stopped abruptly. His voice was getting out of control. 

% Does he—know ?” asked the girl tremulously. 

No. Doctor McGregor warned me not to let him have a 
suspicion of the real state of affairs; it might depress him. 
Now and then, though, I have had the idea that he suspects.”’ 

‘Oh, but it is too dreadful—too dreadful! ”’ 

A gulf, huge and wide, full of a horror of great darkness, 
seemed to have suddenly opened itself before Jemima. 

We must help him all we can. Just do our best to be 
as lively as we have always been; you know how much he 
likes to have cheerful faces about him.’’ Leo drew the girl’s 
hand within his arm. ‘ We must think of him, not of our- 
selves. We shall have time enough to fret, afterwards—poor 
old pater!” 

Fis voice failed as he thought of that fast-coming time. 


(To be continued.) 
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Vo PHE LAST “DAYS” OF THE SIEGE OF 
ANTWERP. 


(By A PASSIONIST CHAPLAIN WITH THE BELGIAN ARMY.) 


T is far from my intention to write the story of the siege 

of Antwerp: that task I shall leave to a more competent 
pen. The actors in a. dramatic performance are often the 
very persons who are least qualified to give a faithful account 
of the’ general drift of the play. So I shall simply set down 
a brief record of the scenes and experiences which came my 
own way in my capacity as chaplain to a battalion of light 
infantry. Moreover, the principal assault was delivered not 
on our side of the city, but on that which was covered by 
the forts of Waelhem and Wayre-Ste-Catherine. 

On the 28th of September, 1914, our army began to retreat 
within the fortified enceinte of Antwerp. My battalion, 
which had just returned from the firing line,+ was ordered to: 
take its position in the trenches around the fort of Breendonk, 
while other troops were detailed to cover the retreat. These 
did not arrive till the following day and had been sadly raked 
by the enemy’s fire. On this same day began the bombard- 
ment of the fort of Breendonk. If it were possible to be an 
indifferent spectator of such an appalling thing as a bombard- 
ment the scene might truly be called magnificent. To see 
the shells, for instance, falling into the water and shooting 
up columns of liquid to the height of some forty feet, which 
then fell back in showers of sparkling diamonds on the sur- 
rounding fields, was a sight not soon to be forgotten. But 
how could you enjoy such splendours when you knew that 
those engines of death were destined for yourself and might 
at any moment sweep you into eternity? 

Fortunately for us, almost all the projectiles missed their 
aim. Once, indeed, we had a little diversion at their ex- 
pense. The Germans had observed a train running at a 
little distance from our lines and immediately made a target 
of it. But they mistook the range and the shell dropped 
more than thirty yards beyond the train. The driver put up 
his extended fingers and, making what is called ‘‘a long 
nose’’ at those clumsy marksmen, spun along gaily and 
with somewhat renewed zest. 

In the direction of Malines we saw two captive balloons 
in the air, and we could hear distinctly the ceaseless roar of 
battle from the quarter of Waelhem fort. But we were left 
in comparative peace that day. Moreover, we were well 
pleased to be in our trenches after the long and fatiguing 


* See Tur Cross, April, June, July, for previous instalments. 
+ See Tor Cross, May, 1915. 


marches of the preceding weeks. For the rest we felt our- 
selves more or less in safety from the bombardment of the 
enemy. Indeed, one might have called those trenches quite 
comfortable had ,it not been that they were hardly deep 
enough and a little too narrow. To have advantage of their 
cover meant to lie down or squat: and I was nowise surprised 
when one of our men told me one fine morning that he had 
slept with six pair of legs resting on his head. 

But our soldiers are not fastidious, and they bear all these 
inconveniences cheerfully. When they are not mounting 
guard they generally wile away the time playing at cards, 
using a soldier’s cap as card-table. Others busy themselves 
in improving the condition of the trenches: while others, 
again, engage in philosophic discussions on the subject of 
war, or relate the daring exploits in which they have borne a 
hero’s part—a topic on which no soldier’s tongue grows tired 
soon. 

Everyone was in the highest spirits, every heart welling 
over with jubilant optimism: Was not Antwerp one of the 
most strongly fortified cities in the world ? Attacked it 
might be—yes! but taken? Nonsense! That day would 
never dawn! The Germans knew it well: and were they 
going, think you, simply to break their heads against the 
walls of Antwerp? Not likely: they knew better. No; 
they were just making a feint of assault so as to hold the 
Belgian army in check behind its line of fortifications while 
their own troops were being transported into France. That 
was Clearly their object, for otherwise their armies ran the 
risk of an attack in the rear from the Belgians. 

So argued our soldiers ; but events were soon to belie their 
Teasonings. On October ist, the first big shells of the bom- 
bardment began to fall on the fort of Breendonk. The Ger- 
man guns which fired them were so far off that we could not 
even hear the detonation of the charges, but only the loud 
whirring of the projectiles. ,The sound at first resembles 
that heard when the noise of a locomotive coming in the 
distance falls upon the ear: gradually it becomes more and 
more acute, till at last the explosion follows with a deafen- 
ing and tremendous uproar. 

Soldiers soon find appropriate nicknames for all the novel- 
ties of war: and the giant projectiles of the German siege- 
guns were shortly baptized as ‘‘ train-block.”’* Every three 
or four minutes one of those monsters was hurled against 
the fort. Our men would wait, watch in hand, and when a 
shell happened sometimes to be a little overdue you might 
hear such jests as these bandied about: ‘‘ That one wasn’t 
up to time.’”’ “‘ Ah! local train, I dare say.’’ Then once, 
suddenly, that sinister whirr was heard quite close to us and 
a great shell exploded less than three hundred yards away. 
Tt was as if a thunderbolt had fallen. On the instant jest 
and repartee were frozen on every lip, and men looked at 


* A fast train which ran between Brussels and Antwerp. 
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each other with faces that said more plainly than words: 
‘This business is becoming rather serious!’ Two of those 
immense projectiles fell in the same spot, covering us with 
earth and dust. 

The bombardment lasted all the afternoon, and we were 
obliged, whether we liked it or no, to stick fast to our narrow 
dug-outs. It was not quite to the taste of the soldiers, for 
the day was warm and beautiful, and one heard such grumbles 
as *‘Confound those Prussians! They’re always spoiling 
our chance of getting a little walk!” . 2. . . In all, 114 
of those big shells were fired against our fort that day : 
twenty-three of these did not explode at all, and only about 
ten fell beyond the moat surrounding the fort. We gathered 
fragments of these projectiles, still quite warm, which had 
been scattered to places half-an-hour’s walk from where we 
were: they were fully a hand-breadth in thickness. 


BOMBARDMENT OF ANTWERP, 


For all that, the guns of our fort had not been silenced. 
They continued to keep up a close fire: our field-guns sup- 
ported them with spirit, sometimes firing from fifteen to 
twenty shots a minute. But what could they all do? Our best 
pieces of artillery had a range of less ‘than eight miles, 
whereas the Germans with their big siege-guns were posted 
nearly ten or twelve miles away. This fact ought not to be 
lost sight of when one is tempted to pronounce judgment on 
the defence of Antwerp. It is not a very difficult matter in 
modern warfare to make short work of your enemy ata dis- 
tance, if only you take care meanwhile to keep out of range 
of his weapons. 

Next day, October 2nd, the Germans did not molest. us 
vreatly, but our men kept on firing with fanatical energy—- 
doubtless with the object of holding the enemy’s troops at a 
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distance. Although the battle seemed to be taking on a 
serious aspect in the direction of Waelhem fort, our soldiers 
could not believe that the enemy was really making a reso- 
lute effort to force the ring of fortifications. They were all 
in high good humour. Some of them came laughing to tell 
me how the Germans with their 114 big shells, all told, of the 
previous afternoon had really succeeded in making three 
victims: two frogs and one sparrow, of which they had just 
recovered the remains. They chatted gaily of the advan- 
tages of life in the trenches. ‘‘ True,’’ said one, ‘‘ the life is 
rather like that of moles underground just at present, but 
soon we shall have electricity, and we shall have a supply of 
water laidon, andthen . . . well, hurrah for Progress!” 
‘* No,”’ said another, rather more of a philosopher, ‘‘ we shall 
have to suppress war: it is much too dangerous a game. ‘ 
Saturday morning brought bad news. And at once it 
became clear what the officers had been whispering together 
about the evening before. The forts of Waelhem and Wavre- 
Ste-Catherine were in the hands of the enemy! This news 
had a depressing effect upon the men; still they did not lose 
courage. Some unconquerable optimists even insisted on 
trying to prove that the taking of two forts was no great 
matter after all. If the enemy risked making an entry 
through that opening he would be attacked on the flanks. 
On the gates and walls was posted a proclamation of the 
commander-in-chief warning the troops of the gravity of the 
situation and at the same time encouraging them to resist 
to the bitter end. 
On this same Saturday the enemy played us another ugly 
trick. One of their aviators flew over our trenches, and as 
everyone thought he was one of our own airmen no particular 
attention was paid to him. He glided down very low and 
must have noticed a regiment drawn up in a street waiting 
for its pay. Shortly afterwards he disappeared, but return- 
ing in half-an-hour dropped a bomb which fell, not upon the 
street, as he intended, but.on a neighbouring house. In an 
instant it was completely enveloped in flames: the soldiers 
worked feverishly at extinguishing the fire lest it might be 
of service to the enemy in sighting their guns. In the event 
we had no deaths to deplore, but the incident made a bad 
impression on our men. : é 
Happily we had better news towards evening. Near W ael- 
hem, it was said, the Germans had been repulsed. This gave 
fresh heart to our brave fellows. <A little later we heard that 
the English troops had arrived. Now, indeed, we believed 
ourselves invincible. yh 
On Monday, 5th of October, our field guns kept up a furious 
fire. The village in front of us was subjected to an incessant 
bombardment. Was the enemy trying to post his guns there ? 
Or were his troops advancing in that direction? I did not 
know and I dared not ask, for, in the early stages of the war 
especially, it was an easy matter to fall under suspicion of 
espionage. 
During the following day, in Waelhem direction, the battle 
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raged with: more terrific violence than evér: evidently an 


important part of the drama was being played out there. More 
than one sign suggested to us, however, that it was not deve- 
loping in our favour. The captive balloons of the enemy 
were much closer to our lines. Between half-past ten o’clock 
in the morning and six in the afternoon 128 enormous shells 
were launched against our fort (Breendonk) :. the latter made 
no reply to this onslaught, but confined itself to a close and 
constant fire in the direction of Waelhem, where the Germans 
were endeavouring to pierce the ring of fortifications. Watch- 
ing the columns of smoke we could easily see that the guns 
were being slewed round little by little and aimed further and 
further towards the left; that is to say, to the inside of the - 
line of forts. Consequently the enemy was gaining ground. 

It was not a good sign, but still no One considered the situa- 
tion desperate. In the morning we had seen three train loads 
of English soldiers pass, and towards evening a great quantity 
of sheets of steel were brought to roof the trenches. Was it 
not a sure sign that our position was to be like a rock, against 
which all the enemy waves would dash only to break into 
harmless spray ? i 

Reassured and in the highest spirits, we lay down to take 
our night’s repose. But I had hardly been lying a moment— 
I was quartered with some other officers in a little wooden hut 
near the lines—when an order came to present ourselves forth- 
with to the major with all our baggage. What could it mean ? 
We looked at each other with disappointment and vexation 
in Our eyes: no one could understand the sudden move. Was 
there to be a night attack? Or were we to be replaced by 
fresh troops? What could be the matter? No one dreamt 
for an instant of retreat. 2 

The major had evidently received orders from his superior 
officers, but he was silent ‘as the grave. Moreover he was in 
very ill humour, which was a bad sign. While we stood 
waiting, an estafette told me that the troops were being quietly 
assembled. A little later a whisper went round that the gun- 
ners had got orders to limber and fetch away their pieces or 
to destroy them. j 

Now there was no longer room for doubt. It was the 
beginning of the retreat from A ntwerp. Rak 

Oh, how heartrending was that thought! I felt as if some- 
thing had broken in my breast. The pity of it! Our splendid 
trenches, our strong position, our abundant munitions of war 
—and all to be abandoned without our firing a shot, without 
even having laid eyes on an enemy. Why, then, that pro- 
clamation about ‘resistance to the bitter end’’? These 
thoughts and such as these course each other through our 
minds: hut no one speaks a word. Every man stands as 
though nailed fast to the ground. But that does not last long. 
We must make a move—flee at once from our own dear land, 
nay, steal away noiselessly at dead of night unless we wish 
our retreat cut off by an implacable enemy.—F. C, 


(To be continued.) 
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A Literary Cipote Por Voung 'Resders of 
“ Sfie Cross,” 


Conducted by Francis. 


RULES OF THE GUILD. 
I. The Quild of Bl iel i, i i 
seer fi Plt essed Gabriel is a literary circle open to boys and girls 


II. Fhe members will be expected to s i 
Dec pread devotion to Blessed i 
Our Lady of Sorrows, by practising the virtues of purity, charity ant Dat 
and by living lives worthy of him who is to be their model and guide. ; 


TI. : 4 ae é 
ate tg will at all times observe the conditions under which the competitions 


IV. They will endeavour to bri i 
aolaca ite ee, ring as many new members as they can into 


—_—___., 


5 WoO militant boys from the North have been out hunt- 
ing for my scalp this last month, because of a terrible 
crime I committed, and I’m sure it wouldn’t have been 
at all pleasant for me if we had met. And yet, and yet, I 
was not to blame at all. They both jumped to a wrong 
conclusion without bothering to see where they might be 
likely to land, while a little thought would have saved them 


a lot of annoyance, good ink and notepaper, and a number 
of stamps. 


he first apne forgot : consider was the fact that I 

O not enjoy the luxury of a private secre- 

All About It. tary, and that therefore it is impdaeiiae for 
me to send replies by post, except in some 

very exceptional case. Another thing, that my letters are 
kept in a special box in the office of THE Cross, and are 
taken out and opened on the 15th of each month.. Now, one 
of the boys wrote to me on July 19th, when the matter for 
the August Guild was already in the printers’ hands and 
again on July 29th he wrote a severe letter rating me for my 
negligence of him and for several other mistakes and omis- 


sions of mine. The other boy wrote to me on August 8th, 
asking me to admit him to membership of the Guild, and 
fequesting a lot of information concerning it by return of 
post! And on August 12th he wrote a second time to find 
out the cause of the delay in replying to his first letter. I 
set all this down to show all the members what they are to 
fiyoid doing, and I trust each and every one of them will 
study carefully the note which follows. 


Members and intending members will please bear in mind 

that letters received at the office of THE 

When to Write. Cross not later than the 14th of the month 

will be dealt with in the following month’s 

Guild ; that any letters arriving after the 14th must lie in the 

letter-box for a month ; that replies are not sent by post ; and 

that the Rules are printed every month at the head of the 

Guild. By bearing these things in mind members or in- 

tending members would save themselves and me a big lot of 
trouble. 


Short, hurried holiday notes that I can almost see panting 
and out of breath are the rule this time, 

My Post Bag. though there are a few good, long newsy 
letters. Some members have not written at 

all, but I do not blame them for getting all the freedom they 
can out of the vacation and blotting out for the time being 
schools, literary circles and every other worry whatsoever. 
A new member with the sweet name of Yvonne Deluuel 
comes into our midst from Dublin this month and is heartily 
welcome. She has only just seen THE Cross for the first 
time and is delighted with it. We have a newcomer from 
Belfast whose name is James M. Cairns, and to whom I have 
pleasure in extending a warm welcome. I am very grateful 
to the members in the Presentation Convent’ Schools, 
Athenry, Co. Galway, for the nice postcard photo of them- 
selves and their schools which they were kind enough to send 
me, and for their big bundle of competition letters. They 
are the best of girls, and I am very proud to have them as 
members of the Guild. Chrissie Burke, in the course of a 
letter returning thanks for her Badge, takes this philosophic 
and generous view of the weather we have had for the past 
two months:—‘‘I’m afraid-that Irish weather is always a 
bone of contention, but then we have compensation in the 
lovely spots that meet the eye at every turn in our beautiful 
country where God has bestowed His gifts with a lavish 
hand.” I wonder if all holiday-makers have looked at the 
matter in that way. Joe Power is delighted with her prize, 
and sends hearty good wishes for the welfare of THE Cross 
and the Guild. Lilian Nally, the ever faithful, sends me a 
long, pleasant message from the hills of Mayo, and promises 
me a full account of her wanderings in that storied land 
later, to which I am already looking forward with eagerness. 
Joseph A. Mullins is a new member who comes from Dun- 
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drum, Co. Dublin. He should have been with us last month, 
but he didn’t undertake the journey in time, with the result 
that a fine essay of his on ‘ My Favourite Character in Fic- 
tion” was late for the competition. I give him a hearty 
welcome and hope he will be in time every month in future. 
Lillie Wilkinson was also late last month. It is a big mis- 


Magazine, and as for myself I am delighted when I have a 
spare half-hour among the members of the Guild. I feel as 
if I know them all already.”’ Sara Promises to bring some 
new members in next month. Mary F., Kelly sends thanks 
for her prize volume, with which she is charmed. I trust she 
will not let her pen rest until she has won another volume to 
Start a little library of her own. 


A pretty badge, bearing the portrait of Blessed Gabriel, 
1s awarded to the member who brings five 
Our Badge. new recruits into the Guild. 


All the letters in the competition on ‘“‘ My Home and its 
Surroundings” were readable and many 
The Victors. were really excellent. I have awarded two 
prizes instead of one. They go to Lilian 
Nally, Mount Down House, Templeogue, Co. Dublin, and 
Mollie Joyce, 23 Dunbar-street, Cork. T hope the Editor will 
be able to find space for both letters, which, though differi g 
very much in some respects, are alike in the beautiful thougl.ts 
they contain. TI liked very much the letters sent by Josephine 
Cassells, Mary K. Mulkerns, Lily Lynch, Thomas Coone A 
Madge Barrett, Ellie Ruane, Delia Kearney, Julia O’ Regan, 
Mary Reynolds, Lizzie Walsh, May Hardiman, James Kelly 
and Martin Fagan. 


For the best letter on the same subject written by a member 

under 12 years of age the prize goes to 

Members Mary Kate Heavey, Presentation Convent 

Under 12. Schools, Athenry, Co. Galway. The let- 
ters were all well written. 


OUR NEXT COMPETITION. 
I. For Members over iZ and under 18 years of age. 


A handsome book Prize is offered for the best story or 
legend of the Rosary, told in the competitor’s own words. 


II. For Members under 12 years of age. 


A handsome book Prize is offered for the nicest picture 
postcard with an appropriate message to FRANCIS. If the 
coupon cannot be pasted on it need not be sent. 

_AIl competition Papers must be certified by some respon- 
sible person as being the unaided work of the competitors. 
They must have attached to them the coupon which will be 
found in this issue (one coupon will be sufficient for all the 
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members of a family), and must be written on one side only 
of the paper. They must be sent to the office of THE Cross 
not later than September 14th. All letters to be addressed :-— 
Francis, c/o THE Cross, St. Paul’s Retreat, Mount Argus, 


Dublin. 
OUR PRIZE PAPERS. 


““MY HOME AND ITS SURROUNDINGS,” 


Rockstown House, Balla, Co. Mayo. 


My dear Francis—See! I am holidaying away westward. Ho! for the 
delightful time I am having in my old ancestral home, which lies nestling on 
a green hillside under the great shadow of Croagh Patrick. A lonely’ little 
Celt’s joy would be complete if she had you, dear Francis, to roam the hills 
and woods with her—down graceful slopes with a carpet of lush grass so full 
of exquisite wild flowers; on and on past cairns of chieftains and fairy forts, 
down by a beautiful sapphire lake, dazzling in the sunshine ; then up the tall 
slopes of Crag, the lovely pine wood where tall pines wave to and fro, 
embracing each other in their solitariness. Not a sound breaks the wondrous 
silence; the scene is ethereal in its beauty, the scene you see westward 
through the tall trees, 


The light that never was on sea or land, 


All is like an earthly Paradise, and as you wander on you see stones so like 
altars that you would think of kneeling down and worshipping the Pure; 


The consecration and the poet’s dream. 


and your thoughts are carried back to the penal days. Then suddenly, singing 
above, a voice of light awakes you from your reverie and you thank God in 
your heart that those fateful days have gone. Then the beautiful little mossy 
couch sheltering amid the cool ferns, where to rest you go and dream of the 
beauties of that grand old wood until the shades of evening close around you, 
and you must “ plod your homeward way.”’ I leave out ‘ weary,”’ for it is 
not a weary way. Climbing up our own hill you see most beautiful scenery 
Stretching for miles around you on every side, but the western scene is the 
loveliest—Sol sinking down to rest—the joy of a poet’s heart—and the long 
chain of Connemara Mountains, and in the mist dear Croagh Patrick himself 
smiles down on us and on the hills and valleys so dear to his heart. We 
wander down that great hill and on to another—an orchard, full of beautiful, 
old-world apple trees, where the fruit hang russet on the bough, and the 
breeze goes whistling through the myriad beautiful leaves, and while you pull 
“ rosy-cheeked apple, one star Peeps out in the heavens, and you wander 
down the §tassy| walk, over the stile, across the avenue, in the little gate 
of the lawn and over to the dear, old-fashioned ivy-grown house. Then you 
look up into the dusky heavens and smile a smile of gratitude to the pale 
Star that lighted you home. 

Brom the window where | write I can see the lawn. Out in the grass are 
Some beautiful trees. Two tall yews opposite the door—the Madi and his 
wife—here and there a sumack and here and there rose and fuchsia bushes, 
with lovely little fuchsia bells fluttering in the breeze. Everything is glorious 
and wonderful and dear. 

The neighbourhood is most interesting. In the town of Balla there is an 
old ruin, the Monastery of St. Mochu. Outside the door there is a holy well. 
It is said that the well was in Antrim, and someone vexed it, and it flew 
away westward and it came over Rockstown Hill and down into Balla. It 
rested outside the monastery, and the monks were kind to it, so it remained 
there ever since. The graveyard holds a great amount of interest. There is 
a round tower of a great height and age, built of great stones laid on top 
of each other—no mortar or anything was used. It is still in a splendid 
State of preservation. There are Some graves of our family for generations 
there. In one was found a beautiful bunch of gold curls. 

I hope that T have not wasted any of your precious time reading this, Of 


course I should have fone over it all and revised it, but it is holiday time, 
and T know Francis, with his owa good heart, will forgive the little scribbler, 
hiv sincere and mrateful friend, 


LILIAN NALLY, 


A CITY HOME, 


23 Dunbar-street, Cork, 
11th August, 1915. 


Dear Francis—The subject on which I write to you is a homely theme, no 
doubt; yet it is one that must appeal to those for whom home will ever be 
a word of witchery and magic with power to call back the sweetest memories 
of life. It is a foolish and vain fancy perhaps to imagine that others will be 
stirred as I am by the associations that cling to home. But, be that as it 
may, the attempt on my part to describe my home and its surroundings will 
be a labour of love. 

Dunbar-street (for I intend to begin with the surroundings) is the name of 
a street modestly situated in the south of Cork. To the careless observer it 
seems at first sight like many another of the open, ordinary streets that 
comprise the towns nestling among the “‘ fair hills of holy Ireland.” Yet, as 
can be seen, it possesses advantages which many of the less favoured streets 
do not. 

The old Irish monks, who had a keen eye for beauty, selected its top as the 
site of a monastery, and at the bottom of the street, where it turns off into 
a quay, the river Lee, rippling along, fills the air with a soothing murmur. 
At one side, and taking up almost one-half of the street, stands the great old 
parish church, and as I kneel to benediction I begin to dream, in response to 
an unconquerable yearning, of how far back in the misty past it has often 
echoed the sacred chant of hermit, when Erin received the proudest title 
surely ever deserved by a nation, that of the ‘‘ Iskand of Saints and Scholars.’* 
Standing on Parliament Bridge, which is separated from Dunbar-street by 
a quay, one can most fully appreciate the lower half of this street. From 
this point of vantage one is enabled to view, across the singing river, the 
noble church of the Holy Trinity, rearing itself proudly, and recalling to the 
mind the temperance apostle, Father Mathew, whose name deserves to be 
written across history’s pages in letters of gold. The street is almost entirely 
taken up by shops, meat stores, butter stores, confectioners, dentists, etc., 
and some fairly large houses. 

To one house, however, shall I confine my attention, and-needless to say, 
it is my own. In common with most houses in the street, it has a front or 
hall-door entrance as well as a back. The hall-door is painted a dark green, 
while the window-frames being white with green ledges form a striking and 
pretty contrast to the slate-coloured walls. The back of the house, however, 
is much more artistic-looking. It has a trim flower garden of pretty large 
dimensions, which is almost evenly divided by a neat box-bordered path leading 
to the back-door. Two splendidiy-matched ash-trees standing on either side 
interlace and form a green bower. The old wall at the back of the house 
is covered with a glorious mantle of vivid green ivy, against which wild 
crimson roses are trained. To crown the whole, the back door, as well as 
the back window-frames, are painted white, and the effect with the green 
background and gaily-coloured flowers underneath is more than beautiful. 

But it seems to me that I am spending too much time in picturing the 
exterior of the house, so now, with the old Irish greeting, “‘ God save allt 
here,’”? I will open the back door and enter into the kitchen of as friendly 
and hospitable an Irish home as is to be found in all the land. It is a homely, 
perhaps old-fashioned, apartment, this kitchen, but it is the most frequented 
one in the house. 

It is evening now and the household are gathered round the fire, for the 
worl: of the day is ever. A short chat, then the Rosary, and soon everyone 
is off to bed. 

Surely the homes of Erin are among the happiest home circles in the world. 
The history of an Irish household, if faithfully recorded in all its seemingly 
commonplace details, would in truth be more beautiful and charming than 
poet ever dreamed of. But peaceful households, they say, like happy nations, 
have no history. Nevertheless, each such simple, peaceful family—though the 
world thinks lightly of it—is, in Heaven’s sight, ‘‘a thing of beauty and a 


joy for ever.’ 
MOLLIE JOYCE. 


